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HEN Mr. 

Chai : M. 

Sheldon 
wrote the story of 
“The Reformer,” 
which 1s now appear- 
ing in serial form, he 
unconsciously,  per- 
haps, drew a picture 
of Miss Jane Addams, 
the genius of Hull 
House, Chicago. All 
the beauty of self- 
sacrifice and _ rare 
Christian 
which 
Miss Andrews in 
that story might fit- 
tingly be ascribed to 
this famous social settlement leader, who has made Hull House 
not a social experiment station, like the majority of settlements 
in our great cities, but a so- 
cial demonstration. Nor 
has Miss Addams been lack- 
ing in the heroism which 





virtues 
characterized 


MISS JANE ADiAMS. 


daily brings to the discus- 
sion of the problems con- 
fronting our industrial pop- 
ulation and civic reform a 
clear and definite policy of 
relief. The calm judgment 
with which she at one time 
considers how our factory 
laws may be strengthened 
and enforced in behalf of 
the child and the toiler, is 
at another time occupied 
with equal directness in the 
elevation of the humble 
residents of the tenements 
with better homes and the 


education of mind and 
heart. 
A day spent at Hull 
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House impresses the stran- 
ger with an almost bewild- 
ering list of appointments. Some of them may appear trivial and at 
the close he may find it difficult to gather the details together 
and group them into well defined boundaries. But manifold as 
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THE ENTRANCE TO HULL HOUSE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF HULL HOUst 


are the departments of work, the keynote throughout is helpful- 
ness to the district in which it is located. Keeping this in mind, 
one cannot fail to be surprised at the multttude of ways in which 
the population of the district is approached. The various depart- 
ments of work have grown step by step and increased in number 
as means would permit, wherever it has been apparent the home 
could be of service to the community. 

The word home is used advisedly. Miss Addams and her 
loyal settlement workers have endeavored to make it home to its 
people, in that larger sense that it looks closely after the home 
interests of the people. In this way, it no longer becomes the 
abode of young women who shun home life, but of young 
women, who seek the larger opportunity of bringing home enjoy- 
ments to the many who would otherwise be practically without 
them. 

The student of Hull House in reviewing the short history of 
the institution. will see that it is not so much in the greatness of 
any particular achievemert, but in the demonstration of the 
practicability of its ideas that it has served its best purpose. This 
was notably the case in three particular instances: The first in 
importance to which we refer, was the cleaning up of the alleys of 
Miss 


Addams had fought unsuc- 


the nineteenth ward. 


cessfully for years with the 
city administration. The 
political 
district thwarted every at- 
tempt on her part to have 
the laws 


influence of the 


Even 
the people themselves who 
had always been accustom- 


enforced. 


ed to such’ surroundings 
were apathetic and could 
not be prevailed upon to 


take action. 
1892. when 

seases had multiplied to an 
alarming extent 


Finally, in 
contagious di- 


Miss 
Addams was appointed ward 
She did not 
shirk the responsibility and 


inspector. 


it was not long before the 
difference was noted. When 
it became necessary for her 
to go abroau she turned the 
work over to Miss Joknson, 
a Hull House resident, who passed highest in the examination 
which the city civil service gave ward inspectors. For two years 
Miss Johnson exercised her authority with such energy and wis- 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB ROOM. 
dom that the people were themselves aroused. When she was 
finally deposed through political influence, they at once made 
their protests known so effectively that she was reinstated. Today 
another woman is serving the ward in the capacity of ward inspec- 
tor and carrying out the ideas which Miss Addams and Miss 
Johnson found by experience to be the best. 

A second idea which has grown up through Hull House is the 
Free Reading Room. When the Chicago Public Library began 
to establish branch libraries Hull House was one of the first to 
open its doors to the movement. It did so fully realizing that it 
would undoubtedly bring a miscellaneous throng within its doors 
which might not always be desirable. But here was another 
avenue for reaching and uplifting the community, so every possible 
exertion was put forth to make it successful. The idea grew. The 
Hull House Free Reading Room became so popular that it began 
to encroach on the space needed for other developing depart- 
ments. 

It was at this point Miss Addams prevailed on a Chicago 
merchant to a brick building to house it separately. 
Finally even this became too small for the purpose and the city 
was induced to establish a free library in the immediate neighbor- 
hood and pay all expenses of administration. 

The third idea to which we refer as marking Hull House as a 
social demonstration was the necessity of the Free Public Bath. 
Miss Addams discovered that thousands of people in that district 
belonged to the “unwashed,” simply because they had no conven- 
iences in their dark and narrow tenements which they called home. 
It was therefore decided to open free baths in Hull House for 
men and women. 


donate 


The six shower baths were so much in demand 
that the city administration was appealed to. As a result the 
Carter H. Harrison Free Public Bath was opened a block from 
Hull House with seventeen showers, tubs and big swimming 
tank. Here again Hull House proved itself not an experiment 
station, but a demonstration of the best methods of helpfulness. 

Nor does the list end here. It has demonstrated so many 
helpful ideas which others have enlarged upon, that it is con- 
stantly being appealed to for the latest information along these 
lines. Perhaps the largest single demonstration which has been 
wrought out entirely through Hull House has been the erection 
of a model apartment house. It is not a model tenement as has 
The distinction is significant. Miss 
Addams wishes to emphasize constantly that Hull House is not for 
the rich nor for the poor only, but for all classes “as the Lord 
mixes them.’”’ The model apartment house is made for all classes. 
The twelve apartments varying from two to six rooms fill practic- 
ally every need. Each one has abundant light from both north 
and south, the bathing and drainage facilities are perfect, fire 
escapes afford ample protection, large, generous fireplaces render 
each apartment cheerful and comfortable, while steam heat is 
furnished in the colder weather. Both gas and electric lighting 
are supplied throughout. The woodwork is painted white, which 
adds much to the interior. No one can see these apartments with- 
out wishing that every owner of a tenement or apartment house 
could visit these premises and see how many good things, includ- 
ing absolute privacy, can be granted for a most 
charge. 


been incorrectly reported. 


reasonable 


QHE DAY NURSERY. 


The Social Side of Hull House 
When Miss Addams was asked under what grand general 
divisions she would classify the activities of Hull House she gave 
these: Social, educational, humanitarian and civic. 
feature is first 


The social 
and foremost, for it is through this agency pri- 
marily that the settlement workers are enabled to come into touch 
with the people. The Italians, Germans and Polish and Russian 
Jews which predominate in the nineteenth ward are essentially a 
people of social instincts. It is largely owing to this fact that the 
saloon has such a hold upon many of them. The appeal to this 
social instinct at Hull House runs like a golden thread through 
everything that is undertaken, but it predominates in the multitude 
of clubs of the different ages and classes of people. There are 
more than thirty of these clubs which have Hull House as a 
center. 

For the younger people the first in social importance is the 
Hull House Boys’ Club. This club is now beginning its fourth 
year. 

Second only to this is the School Boys’ Club of fifty mem- 
bers. Popular lectures, stereopticon views, readings from stories 
and other forms of entertainment make this a most valuable 
social and educational feature. 

Besides these there are the United Pleasure Club for boys 
and girls, between twelve and fourteen years of age; Young 
Folks’ Literary Club, a society of boys for reading and debate; 
Play Room Clubs, with kindergarten games, songs and stories for 
children; The Busy Twelve, a club of twelve girls for sewing and 
stories; The Little Women’s Club for girls from ten to twelve 
years, sewing and games; Good Fellowship Club, a sewing circle 
for girls between twelve and fourteen; Kindergarten Club, songs 
and games for little folks, connecting with class work; Basket 
Weaving Club, a Girls’ Club for basket weaving and games; 
Abraham Lincoln Club, a literary and social club for boys between 
twelve and fourteen years of age; Louisa Alcott Club limited to 
girls between twelve and fourteen years, for reading and games; 
Garfield Dramatic and Social Club, twenty boys and girls from 
fourteen to sixteen years old; and we might continue, for there 
are many other clubs and societies appealing to the social side 
of the young. 

For the older heads, perhaps, the first in importance is the 
Jane Club, which is incorporated and maintains a clubhouse for 
young women upon the co-operative plan. The weekly dues, in- 
cluding board and room, amount to $3.00. The membership is 
limited to thirty. This is mentioned first, for it indicates another 
social demonstration which characterizes so much of the work 
Hull House has accomplished. 

Much more impressive in point of numbers and for its social 
interest is the Hull House Woman’s Club. During the summer 
months the interest in this club was maintained by several picnics 
and rides. Beginning with September 4, regular weekly meetings 
were resumed with a program of social and literary features which 
easily mark this as one of the strongest of women’s clubs in 
Chicago. 

The Hull House Shakespeare Club, organized primarily for 
the study of Shakespeare, isnevertheless a strong social attraction. 

To meet the demand for a distinctive Men’s Club, an addition 
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has been made to Hull House which has been fitted up with 


harniless amusements and other attractions. This Men’s Club 
has been in existence for years, but with the opening of new and 
permanent hea ‘!quarters it is expected that this will become an 
exceptionally strong and interesting organization. 

[he Drexel Club, the Henry Clay Club, a debating society for 
young men; the Howe Social Club; the Washington Irving Club: 
the Medill Alumni; the Ariadne Club: the progressive Literary 
and Social Club; the Garfield Club; Hull House Social Club. for 
fiiteen young men between fifteen and eighteen years of age; and 
the People’s Frien“ly Club, are among the other social attrac- 
tions of Hull House. 

When it is remembered that the above is not a complete list. 
that no member is allowed to belong to more than one social 
club, and that an average attendance of fifteen is required or the 
club will be discontinued, some idea is gained of the immens= 
influence wielded by Hull House as a social center. 

The Educational Side of Hull House. 

It has already been noticed that 
the social and educational inter- 
mingle. In some of the clubs the 
social features predominate, in 
While the 


social instinct is appealed to in 


others, the educational. 


everything Hull House does, there 
is one department which might be 
termed strictly educational. This is 
called The Labor Museum. In one 


sense, as the name implies, it is a 





museum, for each department has 
COLONIAL LOOM IN USE AT 


og) wae. sought to bring together historic 
examples of the products there em 
ployed. In another sense it is a manual training school for young 
people. The Labor Museum occupies the main part of a separate 
building and contains a most interesting series of exhibits, with 
classes meeting each evening. 

Every Saturday evening actual work is going on in metal 
work. woodwork, pottery, cooking, spinning, weaving, basket 
werk, printing, bookbinding and clay modeling. The trades are 
jurther illustrated by collections, charts and pictures, which are 
open for study and inspection. 

The instruction gained in these classes may not fit a boy or 
girl to become an expert in any of these fields of industrial activ- 
ity. but who can measure the practical value of this preliminary 
training in congenial surroundings. 

Aside from the manual training of the labor museum and 
the educational opportunities of the various social clubs, some of 
which have already been enumerated, there are the kindergarten 
classes, the gymnasium and public lectures. One of the most 
interesting rooms in the whole building is the sunny east room 
upstairs, where from thirty to sixty little tots have their kinder- 
garten exercises each day under carefully trained directors. The 
gymnasium is a strong magnet to draw boys and girls to this 
center at their appointed times. There are now from twenty-five 
to thirty classes a week in academic subjects, but not least in 
importance from an educational standpoint are the public lectures 
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and entertainments which are given one night each week in the 
auditorium, where from four to five hun ‘red people are privileged 
to meet and hear such experts as Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, Professor 
Jerome Raymond, Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Miss Jane Addams, 
and others of equal prominence discuss the vital questions ot 
the hour. 

Its Humanitarian Activities. 


There are some features of Hull House work which touch the 
hearts of al! who are familiar with them as distinctively humani- 
tarian. Among these is the creche, which cares for’ the small 
children of those women who must go out to do washing or other 
work which takes them from home. Another is the co-operation 
with the juvenile court. A duly appointed probation officer 
resides at Hull House, giving his or her entire time to looking 
aiter the care of dependent and delinquent children of the district. 
‘visiting kindergarten.” Children 
who are chronically ill or those too crippled to attend school, are 
visited in their homes by trained kindergarten teachers. An 
attempt is made to give the children who are too advanced for 
kindergarten work lessons in manual training, the latter looking 


A third department is the 


forward, so far as possible, to self-supporting occupations. The 
older children are also given instruction in the common school 
branches, although some visits are totally given to entertainments 
and reading aloud. During the last five years from ten to twenty 
children have been visited on an average of three times a week 
by the director and her assistants. 

In any tenement district there are always to be found many 
vho are sick. Hull House reaches these through the visiting nurse 
who resides there, and spends from nine to five o’clock each day, 
relieving those in most destitute circumstances. There is also in 
this connection the Hull House Diet Kitchen, which prepares 
»Droper food for the sick. 


Work for Civic Reform. 


In a district made up largely of those who speak a foreign 
tongue, located in the fourteenth precinct of the nineteenth war’, 
which has a population of 50,000 with 7.000 voters, there is a large 
werk for Hull House in the direction of civic reform. The majority 
of these people are Hebrews and Italians, many of whom do 
sweatshop work. The aldermen are usually saloon-keepers. There 
are 255 saloons in the ward and but seven churches and two 
missions. Only three of these churches have services in English. 

The task of civic reform in such a district would appear hope 
less, but through all the various avenues of approach Hull House 
is reaching out, and is growing stronger in its civic influence 
every year. 

Nor is it in the district alone that Hull House exerts itself. 
Its civic influences extend to the city as a whole, oftentimes, and 
it has frequently wielded its power for the public good in securing 
state legislation in regard to factories for the benefit of the hum- 
ble toilers who, through it, are given a voice. 

Little could Miss Addams and Miss Starr have dreamed of the 
results to follow the inauguration of this work in September. 
1889. From the first it has continued hospitable and tolerant in 
spirit, and in this way has steadily grown in the affection of all 


classes and conditions of people for whom it is intended. 




















THE CARPENTER SHOP. 


THE COOKING SCHOOL. 
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GIVING TREATMENT WITH RAYS OF A DERMO-LAMP., 


* « 


* * 


NEW USES FOR THE X-RAYS 


THE LATEST ADVANCEMENT BY EUROPEAN SCIENTISTS 
IN THE TREATMENT OF DREAD DISEASES 


By SIEGMUND SANBER™AN, OF VIENNA, IN THE 


HE discoveries that are destined to 
exert a great influence on the prog- 
ress of medical science rarely date 
back to a certain day. This branch of sci- 
ence from all that the 
greatest caution is necessary, because every 


differs others in 
new medicine as well as every experiment 
must be subjected to years of testing be- 
fere any definite results can be obtained. 
The Roentgen rays may serve as an ex- 
ample. Dr. Edward Schiff, the well-known 
University professor of Vienna, called the 
attention of the medical world to the seem- 
ing efficacy of these rays as a remedy for 
lupus and other ailments of a similar na- 
ture more ago year 
after Roentgen’s epoch-making discovery 

at a time when the Finsen method of heal- 
ing lupus by means of violet and ultra 
violet rays of the sun and of electric arc- 


than five years one 


lights was thoroughly appreciated in the 
Danish physician’s own country, though it 
met with derision and adverse criticism 
abroad. The first successful cure made by 
the Roentgen-rays was the systematic light- 
treatment of a growth resembling a birth- 
mark, which was thickly covered with hair. 
The result was the disappearance of the 
hairy growth and a normal restoration of 
the blood-vessels of the skin, which had 
been disturbed by the pathological change. 
Since that time the Roentgeno-Therapy is 
considered an infallible remedy—the only 
one which precludes the possibility of a re- 
lepse—for superfluous hair—hypertrichosis 
—on women’s faces. These disfiguring 
beards are removed without causing the 
slightest pain, which is certainly a great 
improvement on the painful method of 
using the tweezers, or the unpleasant ap- 
plication of the electric needle to destroy 
each separate hair-follicle. 


‘ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG”’ 


Thus these remarkable rays—caused by 
the passage of intense electrical currents 
through a tube in which the air has been 
considerably rarified, and whose negative 
pole reflects the cathode-rays, where con- 
tact with a solid body produces the result- 
have found a new field of usefulness. Be- 
fore that time they were employed merely 
to locate foreign substances that had en 
tered the body, and to observe the work- 
ings of the inner organs by 


cancer of the skin an1 of the face yield to 
this treatment more readily than to the 
surgeon’s knife. 

Stenbeck and Sjcegren, as well as Schiff, 
are the first who have achieved notable re- 
sults, and the reports submitted by num- 
erous other physicians—Prof. J. E. Gilman 
of Chicago, who eliminated over fifty can- 
cerous growths, is one of these—show that 
the practice of using the Roentgen rays in 
such diseases has won the approval of a 
large number of members of the medica] 
profession, and has been attentively watch- 
ed by influential physicians. In cases where 
the ordinary rays do not prove efficacious, 
smaller-waved rays have been successfully 
applied. ‘ 

The theory involved proves that short- 
waved rays (3-10,000 millimeter) of sun- 
light, or those generated by an electric arc- 
light, where iron has been substituted for 
coal-electrodes, have a greater power of 
penetration than the long-waved (1-1000 
millimeter) infra-red and red rays. The so- 
called dermo-lamp, an apparatus construct- 
ed upon this principle, has been widely 
used of late, alternately with the Roentgen- 
rays. Since the microbes cannot resist the 
influence of the rays, even under the most 
favorable conditions—during the time of 
cultivation—the possibility of using them 
to destroy these little enemies of mankind, 
seems plausible. The general public knows 
that the Roentgen-rays can penetrate any 
part of the body; hence the theoretical 
proof for the facts demonstrated by the 
profession. Not alone the disfiguring and 
cangerous ulcers caused by the “eating 
wolf,” but the more dangerous cancer of 
the face, have been healed without a single 
case of relapse, and such cases of sporules 
and eczema as resemble leprosy have been 
successfully attacked by the rays. 

It is the secret hope of the radio-thera- 
peuticians that this new curative method 
may, at some future time, be a cure for that 
most ravaging of all diseases—tuberculosis 





holding a fluorescence glass 


behind the subject of inves- 
tigation. They also made 
important disclosures con- 


cerning pathclogical changes 
in the heart and lungs, and 
the 
atus 


digestive 
could be 


entire appar- 


closeiy ob- 
served, if some combination 
of bismuth had been admin- 
istered as a preparation for 
the passage of the rays. 
But the latest investi- 
gations will open a more im 
portant and valuable field of 
usefulness for the Roentgen- 
rays. Prof. Schiff’s treat- 








ments in his ciinic in Vienna 
during the past five years— 
with Dr. Fritz Enler 
as his able assistant—as well as the experi- 
ments made by other scientists of note, 
after the publication of his successes, prove 
conclusively that they can do more than 
heal light cases of lupus, such as are also 
cured by the Finsen method. The most 
severe, terrible cases that have reached an 
advanced stage of development, are com- 
pletely cured, and only a slight discolora- 
tion remains to show the place that was in- 
fected. 


in close connection 


Even the more dangerous cases of 


ROENTGEN THERAPEUTICS. 


TREATING LOWER PORTION OF BOY'S FACE 


of the lungs—but this consummation will 
not be possible before the danger of in- 
flammation can be avoided when the rays 
used. Up to the present time their 
tse has been attended with some danger. 
‘[he utmost caution is required in employ- 
ing the proper currents. 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
application of the rays by means of 2 
dermo-lamp and the mode of irradiating 
that part of the face which is not protected 
by a lead-mask. 


are 
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THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS 


POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE HOUR CALMLY DISCUSSED BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


IMPOSSIBLE TO REGULATE TRUSTS WITH THE TARIFF 


N the course of his recent tour 

President Roosevelt delivered 

one address at Cincinnati which 
clearly states the position of the 
administration on the subject of a 
revision of the tariff in order to 
cure the trust evil. He said: 

Demagogic denunciation of 
wealth is never wholesome, and 
generally dangerous; and not a few 
of the proposed methods of curbing 
the trusts are dangerous chiefly be- 
cause all insincere advocacy of the 
impossible is dangerous. It is an 
unhealthy thing for a community 
when the appeal is made to follow 
a course which those who make 
the appeal either do not or ough: 
to know cannot be followed; and 
which if followed would result in 
disaster to everybody. Loose talk 
about destroying monopoly out of 
hand, without a hint as to how the 
monopoly should even be defined, 
offers a case in point. Nor can we 
afford to tolerate any proposal 
which will strike at the so-called 
trusts only by striking at the gen- 
eral well being. We are now enjoy- 
ing a period of great prosperity. This prosperity is generally 
diffused through all sections and through all classes. Doubtless 
there are some individuals who do not get enough of it, and there 
are others who get too much. 


THE PRESIDENT AS A SPEAKER, 
—Indianapolis News, 


By this is simply another way of saying that the wisdom oi 
mankind is finite, that even the best human system cannot work 
perfectly. The men who propose to get rid of the evils of the 
trusts by measures which will do away with this general well- 
being advocate a policy which would not only be a damage to the 
community as a whole, but which would defeat its own professed 
object. If we are forced to the alternative of choosing a system 
under which most of us prosper somewhat, though a few of us 
prosper too much, or else a system under which no one prospers 
enough, why of course we will choose the former. 


If the p< licy 
advocated 


so revolutionary and destructive as to involve the 
whole community in the crash of common disaster, it is certain as 
anything can be that when the disaster has occurred all efforts 
to regulate the trutsts will cease and that the one aim will be to 
restore prosperity. 

A remedy much advocated at the moment is to take off the 
tariff from all articles which are made by trusts. The language 
commonly used by the advocates of the method implies that they 
mean all articles made by large corporations, and that the changes 
in tariff are to be made with punitive intent toward these large 
corporations. Of course, if the tariff is to be changed, in order to 
punish them, it should be changed so as to punish those that do ill, 
not merely those that are prosperous. It would neither be just 
nor expedient to punish the big corporations; what we wish to do 


is to protect the people from any evil that may grow out of thei: ° 


existence or maladministration. 
well and others do ill. 


Some of those corporations do 


If in any case the tariff is found to foster a monopoly which 
does ill, why, of course, no protectionist would object to a modi- 
fication sufficient to remedy the evil. But in very few cases does 
the so-called trust really monopolize the market. Take any very 
big corporation which controls say something over half the prod- 
ucts of a given industry. Surely in rearranging the schedules 
affecting such a big corporation, it would be necessary to con- 
sider the interests of its smaller competitors, which control the 
remaining part, and which, being weaker, would suffer most from 
any tariff designed to punish all the producers; for, of course. the 
tariff must be made light or heavy for big and little products alike. 
Moreover, such a corporation necessarily employs very many 
thousands of workmen, and the minute we proceeded from denun- 


ciation to action it would be necessary to consider the interests 
of these workmen, 


Furthermore, the products of many trusts are unprotected, 


and would be entirely unaffected by any change in the tariff, or at 
most very slightly so. The Standard Oil Company offers a case 
in point; and the corporations which control the anthracite coal 
output offer another, for there is no duty whatever on anthracite 
coal, 

I am not now discussing the question of the tariff as such, 
whether from the standpoint of the fundamental. difference be- 
tween those who believe in a protective tariff and those who 
believe in free trade; nor from the standpoint of those who, while 
they believe in a protective tariff 


, feel that there could be a rear 
rangement of our schedules 


. either by direct legislation or by reci- 
procity treaties, which would result in enlarging our markets; nor 
yet from the standpoint of those who feel that stability of eco- 
nomic policy is at the moment our prime need, and that the bene- 
fits to be derived from any change in schedules would not com- 
pensate for the damage to business caused by the wide-spread 
agitation which would follow any attempted revision of the tariff 
at this moment. 

Without regard to the wisdom of any one of those three posi- 
tions, it remains true that the real evils connected with the trusts 
cannot be remedied by any qhange in the tariff laws. 

My point is that changes in the tariff would have little appreci- 
able effect on the trusts, save as they shared in the general harm 
or good proceeding from such changes. No tariff change would 
help our smaller corporations or one of our private individuals 
in business, still less one of our wageworkers, as against a large 
corporation in the same business; on the contrary, if it bore 
heavily on the large corporation, it would inevitably be felt still 
more by that corporation’s weaker rivals, while any injurious 
result would of necessity be shared by both the employer and 
employed in the business concerned. The immediate introductior 





Co Qa BR Manager : 


“Pound him as much as you piease, Mr. President ; 
only don’t take his bone away trom him.” 


of substantial free trade in all articles manufactured by trusts, 
that is by the larger and most successful corporations, would not 
affect some of our most powerful business corporations in the 
least save for the damage done to the business welfare of the 
country; others would be seriously affected, but much less so than 
their weaker rivals, while the loss would be divided between the 
capitalists and the laborers. 

In cther words, the trust, or big corporation, would have 
suffered relatively to. and in the interest of, its foreign com- 
petitors: but its relative position toward its American competitors 
would probably be improved; little would have been done toward 
cutting out or minimizing the evils in the trusts; nothing toward 
securing adequate control and regulation of the large modern 
corporations. In other words, the question of regulating the 
trusts. with a view to minimizing or abolishing the evils existent 
in them, is separate and apart from the question of tariff revision. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS DESCRIBES THE METHODS OF BECOMING PRESIDENT 





PPARENTLY nothing is so irregu- 

lar nor so haphazard as the manner 

in which the Presidents of Venezuela 
succeed one another. But, as a matter of 
history, the recipe for making a President 
of that country 1s as clearly defined as is 
that for concocting a Spanish omelet. The 
ingredients for the making of a President 
ere several years of hard fighting in the 
field make other man 
President; money, loaned openly by am- 


helping to some 
bitious backers who want cabinet positions, 
or secretly by hard-headed business men 
up North who want concessions; six 
months of propaganda from the islands of 
Curacoa and Trinidad; a tramp-steamer to 
land arms and ammunition; and the cap- 
ture of Barcelona, Maracaibo, Valencia, La 
Guayra, and Caracas, in the 
Ten years ago I made my 
Venezuela, and the last one 
Tn the years between, having a great liking 
her 


order named. 
first visit to 
this summer. 
for the country and a great belief in 
future, I followed the coming and passing 
found that the 
triumphal march of each was made over 
the same route, and that each gained his 


of her Presidents, and 


inheritance by almost the same methods. 
These methods were seldom 
frequently the Palace was won by much 
bribery and much bloodshed, but it was 
always attained by following certain rules 
as fixed as those of chess. 

Before this appears those now in revolu- 
tion in Venezuela may have driven Castro 
from the Capitol, but this article will serve 
1ust as well to describe the fortunes of the 
His name may be 


legal; most 


man who succeeds him. 
Matos or Andrade, or he may be that one 
of their generals who is so fortunate as to 
first enter Caracas. No matter which he 
may be, it is safe now to wager that within 
a month after Castro is driven forth, Cas- 
tro himself, or some other one of the 
“outs,” will have begun a fresh revolution, 
and that within a year the man who suc- 
ceeds Castro will be in open flight. 

These revolutions invariably start from 
the same places—the islands of Curacoa 
end Trinidad. And as before a Presidential 
campaign in this country our politicians 
take up their abode in the two hostelries 
which have always been the headquarters 
cf their parties—the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
and the Hoffman House—so the Venezue- 
lan who aspires to be President repairs 
tc certain hotels of Curacoa and Port of 
Spain. A revolution which did not begin 
either at the Hotel Del Commercio or at 
the Queen’s Park Hotel would be fore- 
doomed to failure. 

When I last was in Venezuela the mem- 
bers of the government were uncertain as 
to which among the leaders of the revolu- 
tion was the real aspirant for the Presi- 
dency. Some said it was Andrade, who 
was at Curacoa, and others declared it was 
Matos, who was at the Queen’s Park in 
Trinidad. Those who believed that Matos 


This article bv Richard Hardinz Davis ‘in Harper's 
Weekly assumes special interest in view of the most 
recent dispatches, which State that President Castr., 
after winning a preliminary skirmish, is surround«d 
by the revolutionary armi s at La Victoria, and, ap 
parentiy, at the end of his resou ces. 








PRESIDENT CASTRO, OF VENEZUELA, 


was the real leader were the more decided 
in their opinion. They argued that Matos 
must be the man, because it had been an- 
nounced that he was working heart and 


soul for 


Andrade. To those who knew 


Matos this seemed to be proof positive 
The 
game had passed the propaganda stage, 


that Matos was working for Matos. 


the landing of arms and ammunition stage. 


and the next move first 


city on the list, Barcelona, which the revo- 
lutionists had 


Was against the 
with three 
hundred government troops we were hur- 
the Gould’s 
former yacht, the Atalanta, now the gun- 
boat Restaurador, to 
leaguered city. 


besieged. So, 


ried down coast on George 


the be- 
Hardly a dozen among the 


re-enf¢ yrce 


soldiers on board came from the towns or 
cities; nearly all were 
farm lands and ranches. 


Indians from the 
In times of peace 
the Indian has no vote in the affairs of the 
government, time of war it is he 
who is always forced to do the fighting. 
The Indians form the peasant and 
have not the least interest in either Con- 
servative or Liberal. Many of them do not 
know even the names of the men for whom 
they fight. They are recruited by what are 
virtually the press-gangs of each side from 


but in 


class, 


their farms, while they are passing along 
the trail, when on a market-day they ven- 
ture into the towns. They are called “vol- 
unteers,” but the nature of their enlistment 
is best illustrated by the familiar message 
of the recruiting-officer to his President: 
“IT send you two hundred loyal volunteers. 
Please return the lariats with which they 
are bound, as I shall need them for the 
next lot.” When a battle begins 
volunteers are shoved at each other, and 


these 


fight, not for any cause, not for glory, but 
to prevent being killed. 
nurses are provided for them should they 
be wounded, and often when a battle is lost 
thei leaders desert them, and leave them to 
find their way home, sometimes through 
hundreds of miles of swamp and jungle. I 
asked one officer if it were always custom- 
ary to kill the wounded. “Oh no,” he 
“Tf I see a wounded man who comes 
from my part of the country, I often tell 
my men to spare him.” 


No surgeons nor 


said. 


It is the fashion of the newspaper para- 
grapher to be cheaply humorous at the ex- 
pense of these revolutions, but they are 
much more serious than he and the people 


of the United States recognize. 
ber Indians killed in a year of 
revolution runs up into the thousands, The 
English consul-general to Colombia. who 
is in the way of obtaining correct informa- 
tion from his friends on both sides of the 
revolution, tells me that within the last two 
years ten thousand men have been killed jn 
action, or have died of their wounds or of 
fever. In casualties, that causes our war 
with Spain to seem like a skirmish. And 
what makes the loss the more sad is that 
the men are sacrificed for no great princi- 
ple, nor national gain, but only to Satisfy 
the greed and ambition of some political 
chief. The political chieftains themselves 
take few chances. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Crespo, men who would enjoy the 
spoils are killed; but as a rule, the leaders 
treat each other with mutual consideration. 

President Castro has had but little chance 


; The num- 
of these 


to show how wisely he might govern Ven- 
ezuela, for almost continuously since he 
fought his way to Caracas he has had to 
fight to remain there. 

At the present time all business in Car- 
acas is at a standstill. It is a sleeping city, 
filled with beggars and hungry country folk 
have fled from the desolated farm 
lands. The public buildings are dilapidated, 
the streets uncared-for, the grass grows 
rank in the plazas. Trade is dead, money 


who 


is not safe, and the most valuable conces- 


sions are as worthless as the promised 


This 


affairs will continue until Castro suppress- 


fortunes of a dream-book. state of 
es the revolution or is himself suppressed. 
The people seem to have no pronounced 
desire for either alternative; all they want 
Until that comes the interests of 
ali foreigners, if not actuaily jeopardized, 


iz peace. 


The burden of responsibil- 
Venezuela rests 
We per- 


are threatened. 
the 
heavily upon the United States. 
mit no foreign power to regulate that “dis- 


ity for disorders in 


tressful country,” and yet we hesitate to 
assume the right to keep it in order. Eu- 
rope contends that if by the Monroe doc- 
trine and our navy we forbid any foreign 
power to interfere in the affairs of our 
sister republics, it is only right that we 
should see that the interests of foreign 
powers in those countries are not endan- 
gered. There seems much justice in the 
contention. Probably when the Panama 
Canal is built and our acquaintance with 
the methods of the politicians of Colombia 
and Venezuela becomes more intimate, our 
right to interfere in these disturbed coun- 
tries will become more selfishly apparent. 
The Venezuelan does not seem capable of 
developing the truly wonderful riches of his 
a country with an area 





own great country 
as large as France, Spain, and Portugal, 
and we will allow no other country to col- 
He cannot keep it 
in order, and we allow no one else to keep 
So the only way out, 
countries 


onize or “protect” it. 


it in order for him. 
unless these Central-American 
are to continue to be a scandal among na- 
tions and a menace to commerce, would 
seem to be for the United States to declare 
them bankrupt and appoint itself receiver. 
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HEN Ward McAlister, a rather absurd, but yet a well- 
born, gentleman, invented the Four Hundred, it was his 
purpose—two parts flunky and one part flam—to pay a 

kind of obeisance to certain families supposed to be rich enough 
to form a court circle in the great and growing city of New York. 

That was five and twenty years ago. There were many 
laughed both at him and his conceit. There were some who seri- 
ously accepted the homage intended to be conveyed. Perhaps 
very few thought that the imaginary lines thus established in the 
mind’s eye of a rather solemn bon vivant 


who 


. Who lived high and died 
poor, would come to be the boundaries of an actual territory—a 
newly discovered country as fantastic as Wonderland, with laws 
inhabited by a people marked, quoted and signed for 
deeds of strenuous frivolity. 


of its own, 
an aristocracy without a pedigree, a 
Cocterie de Rambouillet without wit or humor. 

In the good old days when Bret Harte was a social as well as 
a literary lion, and Mark Twain was considered equal to extract- 
ing sunbeams from cucumbers, the dinners were in solid virtues 
worth what they paid for them in mirth-provoking jokes: the 
diners were dull. but respectable. Chauncey 
berlain and Toastmaster in Ordinary. 
Fifth avenue could nct be 


being Grand Cham- 
What is now called Lower 
described as Mr. Dooley 
scribed Newport. “the abode of luxury and alimony,” 
husband of yesterday inthradooces the wife that was to the wife 
that is. or ought to be.” 
high-backed affair. 
there were then, 


recently de- 
where “the 


In the beginning it was a stiff-necked, 
Having its abutment on Washington Square, 
as there still are—around that 
breeding octagon—plain, brick walls with white 


genteel, comfort- 


facings, to which 


scandal was a stranger: habitations that went by the name of 
home—the homes of the Coopers, the Duncans, the Rhine- 
landers, the Hewitts. the Garners, the Thorndikes—solid folk 


who, if not as rich as the elder Astors, were rich enough and vied 
with the Astors in lives 
tentaticus. They form 
called Good Society. 
Hun‘red 
solecism. 
Mr. Devery leads the Four Hun‘red of the 
leads the Four Hundred of the Upper Crust? 
but wherein 


singularly clean and habits wholly unos- 


today the basis of what fairly be 
Accuse one of them of being of the Four 


you do not offer an insult, you 


may 


and, if perpetrate a 
Who 
It matters little; 
moral difference in point of 
immoral influence that does not lean to the side of Devery? 

It was all on account of moving uptown. It began with the 
sudden wealth of which war is the progenitor. As long as the 
average New Yorker had to work for his living and got his riches 
by the sweat of his brow money had both a character and a value. 


slums. 


shall we seek for any 


When Union Square was fenced round by a wooden paling and the 
site of the Fifth Avenue Hotel was as yet a frog-pond, not a shop 
above Houston street in Broadway—the old red-brick Roosevelt 
mansion at what is now Dead Man’s Curve, a kind of advance 
guard of the march northward—the Grandees of Gotham were 
content to live in brownstone fronts as like to one another as two 
of a kind; and they lived exceedingly well. They couid tell the dif- 
ference between Crow Whiskey an1 Rainwater Madeira. They 
played Whist. not Bridge. Grace Cathedral. seemed to 
have a little more rume than shirt to it; but there were other 
places of worshin, and they were not ill attended. But, about the 
time the equestrian statue of the Father of His Country went up, 
and the palings around Union Square came down, and the order 
o “place his head to the rising sun and his tail to Dr. Cheever’s 
church” was issued, the nouveaux riches of the war came upon 
the scene: the monotony of brownstone was not good enough 
for them: what had been the center of Culture and Fashion—the 
sober shates of the Astor Library. and the original Homestead ir 
Astor place just around the corner, hard by the Academy, where 


_ 


indeed 


The above article was called forth in answer to vigorous criticisms of Mr. 
Watterson’s original editorial attack in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


music was sometimes heard, the sombre gayety, the sure-footed, 
square-cut frivolity of Fifth avenue but a stone’s throw away—were 
given over to Bohemia and the Bohemians; and 
were re- 
taste of the army contractors and the 
stock-brokers and the lengthening shoddy line of those who had 
made a profit out of the opportunities of the time, shall we say 
out of the travail of their country and their countrymen? So the 
uptown move began and along with it the down-grade of fashion. 

With magical rapidity wealth had already started to accumulate 
fortunes to be multiplied; 


greater space 
a wider amplitude of architectural display, 
to meet the bizarre 


seclusion, 


quired 


millionaires to become as plentiful as 


blackberries; common; not only common in quantity, but in qual- 


Central Park was made to the very hands of these. 
should build their 


ity, likewise. 
That 
inevitable. 


they grandiose palaces near it was 


In the early “7os Fisk stood for the horril example just as 
Devery stands now. The show was ‘aes thing: the “turn-out,” as 
they called it. The Four Hundred had come neither to their 


patrimony, nor their patronymic. But they existed in a crude, 


coarse way, expressing themselves in bangtails an1 shirt fronts 
and shiners; a trifle too brazen and noisy, perhaps, but undeniably 
rich. The men had not yet learned the stony stare and the 


brutal swagger of the bucks of the Jardin Mabille and the titled 
Rooms. The women were still women— 
God bless them!—a little vulgarized by so much money, but ignor- 
ant of the pinchbeck airs and graces of the demimondaine and the 
unspeakable dirt of London and Paris. 


bruisers of the Argyle 


Yet. then, as now, the best people. no matter how rich, turned 
silently aside, and gave them the middle of the road. The tragic 
It let in a flood of 
check to the orgy of license which was 


end of Fisk was for a time an object lesson. 
light and gave a moment’s 
exceeding its natural bounds an1 beginning to make its influence 
felt in dangerous proximity to those regions where wealth was 
recognized as paramount. It was this which secured the modifica- 
tion of the Stokes verdict from death to a short term of imprison- 
ment. 

The noxious weed, however, had taken root. 
was to become an institution. 


The Bucketshop 
the Stock Gambler a Power, the 
Market as familiar to women as to men. Mr. Carnegie may give 
all of his millions to the noblest work. The Messrs. Rockefeller 
may endow a thousand schools and charities, while a dozen billion- 
aires may show by their wise and lavish use of money how ill they 
think of it except as the means of doing good; but, as the noor are 
always with us, so are the Vulgarians, who, given money enough, 
call it the Four Hundre/, and, 
having made sure of its boundaries and their isolation, proceed to 
make their own moral code, hardly deigning even to ask the rest 
of the community. “What are you going to do about it?” 

The sea-going palace; the modern auto; the struggle for 
equivocal notoriety; the strife for titles; the eating from the tree 
of forbidden knowledge: the aping of the manners of the foreign 
and 


set up a voluptuous Principality. 


swell and the fancied great: the marriage as an experiment. 
the marriage of convenience; the hot pursuit of pleasure at home 
and abroad—in short. the constant striving after the ostentatious 
display of wealth inevitable to the sun-worship of Money—these 
are among the features that distinguish the Four Hundred from 
other rich people. who do not need to affect anything, who heartily 
despise such proceedings, who, with fortunes secure an1 social 
positions fixed, live without scan‘al and travel without adventure, 
but whom the wantons of the Smart Set describe as the “bour- 
geoisie.” 

In separating the sheep from the goats, and properly ticketing 
the goats, shall one be accused of blasphemy? 

“All of us, 


famous society leader, 


your ladyship,” Lord Brougham once said to a 


“all of us, as your ladyship knows, have 
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committed adultery. But we must draw the line somewhere; and, 
for one, I fix it at murder!” 

There need be no mistaking the lines that fence in the Four 
Hundred. Nobody can deny; nor, in truth, through all the ex- 
pressions called out by our writing do we find any denial of the 
fidelity of the picture drawn by us. 


It is the truth, not the scur- 
tilous, that hurts. 


At the same time it is a fact that even in the 
better realms of luxury and wealth there is a growing toleration of 
the unclean. Good people are not so shocked as they once were 
by moral infractions. 

It is observable that the men drink less, at least at table and 
in the public company of women, than they did thirty years ago. 
But what the men may have gained in this respect the women 
themselves have lost by the evolution of Modern Society and the 
progress of the desecration which that Society has given the idea 
of the, New Woman. There is not a conscientious man, nor a 
thoughtful woman, in the society of any of our great centers of 
population, who does not mark with serious apprehension the 
lowering tendencies of the times; the multiplication of frivolous 
marriages, the desecration of the marriage tie, the increasing num- 
ber of scandalous divorces, directly traceable to the spirit of law- 
lessness in excessive wealth and the bad example of the infamous, 
but prosperous, rich. Yet if we read our critics aright, we must 
not speak of these things except in decorous, half-excusing 
whispers. We must not call a spade a spade. 


If we do, we at 
once become ‘ 


‘indiscreet” and “sensational,” getting our informa- 
tion at “second-hand,” or else the subject of some “pique,” or 
“resentment,” or, at the very least, “ignorant” and “underbred.” 

In certain circles, where money rules, and the presence of 
Quality is indicated by the absence of all else, the one unpardon- 
able sin is conviction. Whatever else you are, or are not, you 
must eschew enthusiasm. You may deal in vulgar double en- 
tendre; you may backbite, or lie outright; you may make love to 
your friend’s wife, or inveigle his daughter; but you must not be 
loud. The tone of your voice must suit itself to a kind of drawl 
that is in the very atmosphere. “’Tis English, you know,” they 
used to say, until a song made game of that form of expression 
and expelled it from polite society. The average newspaper 
seems thence to have taken its cue. It, too, affects a fine superior- 
ity to feeling. Indifference serves as an excellent recourse, where 
either there is no belief at all, or the incapacity to express it in 
good round terms of robust English. Imperturbability takes the 
place of honest hate and scorn. To be in earnest is to be excited; 
to be plainspoken is to be inspired by personal motives. Is it 
not so? 

Back of all this stands not alone a great moral problem, but 
a great national and economic problem. The pretence that we 
have maligned anybody, or spoken outside the record, is a device 
of the guilty and their newspaper apologists to hide behind the 
self-respecting and the virtuous. It is of the essence of caste dis- 
tinction, where the rule is, touch one, touch all; a rule which, 
during the Reign of Terror, brought thousands of the innocent 
and the good along with the bad to the Guillotine. 

Licentiousness, like revolution, never goes backward. The 
assumption of today becomes the claim of tomorrow. In a land 
where there are no patents of nobility, and where in some sort 
money must set the standards, the rich themselves, before all 
others. should look to it that their colleagues in good fortune do 
not disgrace the order—shall we say of the Golden Fleece?—by 
their disregard of common rights and their indifference to public 
opinion. 

We do not need to institute any historic parallels; to take to 
ourselves any lessons from Ancient Greece and Rome, or Modern 
France, suggestive as these may be. He is but a poor observer 
of contemporary life, and no prophet at all. who does not see that 
the whole trend of public affairs is set toward an ultimate conflict 
between the forces of Prerogative. on the one han4, and the 
forces of what the exclusive few delight to call the Great Un- 
washed, on the other hand, between Capital, too often avaricious 
and grasping, and Labor. grimy and passionate, and, left riderless 
a Monster without a head. It is beside the purpose to say that 
there are rich men humane, generous. charitable. So are there 
poor men patient, wise. conservative. It is with Forces, not indi- 
viduals, we shall have to deal: and, though temporizing may post- 
pone the day, the day is surely coming when it is to be decided 
who owns the country. who controls the Government, the aggre- 
gations of wealth mainly piled up in a single section. or the hewers 
of wood and the drawers of water who do the work and fight the 
battles and pay the taxes. the great Commonality of what Abra- 


ham Lincoln called “the plain people.” Enlightened men would 
moderate that conflict. The scandalous behavior of the con- 
spicuous rich plays directly to the lead of the extremist and the 
agitator, with unclean hands preparing the pickax of the leveler 
and the brand of the incendiary. The indifference of the guild of 
luxury and wealth—not to mention the common cause which too 
many of the worthy rich, from a mistaken sense of association, 
make with these—is replete with evil auguries. 

Human nature has not much changed since man became ac- 
quainted with it. That we are yet upon the ascending, not the 
descending scale of national development, need not be denied, 
But we live in an accelerated age, electricity having annihilated 
time and space, and, the Latin races doomed, Spain dead, Italy 
dying, France down with an incurable disease—the causes before 
our very eyes—shall we not seek to escape what seems to have 
been the destiny not so much of luxury and wealth, as the vicious 
assumption of class superiority and the injustice of organized 
money, percolating what is called Society for pleasure, corrupting 
the fountains of the National credit and honor for profit? 

If such offenses as we have set forth are endured and con- 
doned, how long before that which embraces but a set, becomes 
the distinguishing mark of a section? If the press is so easily 
seduced, or misled, what must it become when it is bought 
outright? Look at the Lobby at Washington. Does it not exist? 
Yet are there those who will swear that it is only a figment of 
partisan malignity? It already costs a million of dollars to set a 
Presidential ticket in the field; already a hundred thousand dollars 
to sustain a contest for a seat in the Senate of the United States; 
how long shall it be—the press already defending the Four Hun- 
dred—before our public men shall become but a race of Medicean 
Princes, without the learning or the arts of Florence, and the 
Presidential Chair itself a simple commodity to be knocked down 
to the highest bidder? 

The writer of these lines has always stood for the decent, the 
stable and the orderly in Government and life. He has grown 
gray fighting to defend the altars of public credit and private 
honor. He would no more cast a stone into the stagnant pool 
of a corrupt social fabric just to see the scum rise to the surface 
than he would do any other perilous and unclean thing. He was 
drawn into this present contention not of his own choice. Yet, 
if he had to make his case before his Maker, he would humbly 
represent that the time has come when some voice loud enough 
to be heard should be raised against an increasing evil, having its 
center in the thing called by a most equivocal courtesy the Four 
Hundred, and hope to be forgiven, in the event that his voice 
provoked a single echo in response. 

=< 


‘CHINA’S COAL FIELDS 


NE of the greatest and richest coal fields of the world is that 

of Hu-nan, in China. It is claimed that there is enough coal 

in sight in that region to supply the world for several centuries. 

In a journey through the province, William Barclay Parsons, the 

civil engineer, had an excellent opportunity for examining this 

vast deposit of coal. He says of it, 
Geographical Journal: 

“The 

large city 

sha; they 


in a recent article in the 


coal measures begin at some point near Siangtan, a 
on the Siang River, about thirty miles south of Chang- 
extend easterly to the boundary between Hu-nan and 
Kiang-si and westerly for an unknown distance. The greater part 
of Hu-nan coal is anthracite, and as the natives prefer to burn 
what they call non-smoky coal in their chimneyless houses no 
large effort has been made until recently to explore the bitu- 
minous deposits. 

“The great coal field of Hu-nan, which has made the province 
famous, is the Leiho field, which extends southerly from the junc- 
tion of the Lei and Siang rivers and covers the Lei Valley. This 
coal being easily mined and having water transportation facilities 
at hand, has been worked for a great many years, and has found 
its way to all points, not only in the Siang Valley, but along the 
Yang-tse as far as Shanghai. As it has been chiefly anthracite, 
the term Hu-nan coal has become synonymous with that variety, 
and it is likely that coals that have come from other parts have 
been and are sold under the trade name of ‘Hu-nan coal.’ 

“The Hu-nan coal field is very extensive and contains an 
enormous tonnage of coal of different varieties. It needs care- 
ful, thorough and systematic exploration with a diamond drill, 
for it is probable that the most valuable deposits will be found 
below the surface, where they may be more compact.” 
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MONG the agencies which are seriously concerned in 
humanizing activities, there is probably none which is wield- 
ing a more strong and beneficent influence than the Nation- 
al Prison Association, which held its 31st annual convention in 
Philadelphia September 13-17. This organization has been in 
existence for thirty years. 


To its well-directed efforts much of 
the progress in our penal system is attributed. 

When R. B. Hayes leit the presidential chair, desirous to do 
something for an unpopular reform, he became president of the 
National Prison Association, to which he lent the undivided 
service of his strong, practical, humane energies. 

Since his passing, earnest men, students of the principles’ and 
practice of modern penology have promcted the work of the 
organization, which has performed a signal and now fully recog- 
nized service in arousing a higher, finer public sentiment for the 
treatment of criminals, and in securing more useful laws for their 
government and care. 

The National Prison Association stands for the principle that 
it is the duty of all to restore the criminal to manhood, while 
at the same time protecting society from his wickedness; and that 
many a man’s progress in right living is in proportion to his fel- 
low-man’s belief in him. The associaticn work, it is seen, does 
not confine its limit to simply trying to ameliorate the condition of 
men in prison; but deals with the whole fabric of crime and with 
the environment of those who are apt to become criminals for the 
sole reason that opportunity to become good citizens has been 
denied them. 

About 400 delegates assembled, inclu’ing professors, lawyers, 
judges, scientists, preachers, physicians, prison wardens, chaplains, 
superintendents of reformatories and hea“s of training schools and 
charity organizations from all parts of the country. from Canada 
and England, and from Porto Rico. A large number of women 
were enrolled as delegates, among them superintendents of re- 
fermatories, physicians. journalists, charity workers, and repre- 
sentatives of civic clubs, an1 other purposeful women’s organiza- 
tions. 

In the furtherance of its beneficent aims the association has 
organize’ in three distinct divisions—the associations of wardens, 
of chaplains and of prison physicians. Each of these sections has 
its separate meeting; its own officer and clientelle, affiliated in the 
National Prison Congress. The aggressive work of the Associa- 
tion is placed in the care of six representative standing commit- 
tees with a chairman for each and from four to six members in 
each committee. The special lines of effort cover preventive and 
teformatory work; criminal law reform; probation work; prison 
discipline: police force in cities; and discharged prisoners. 

Secial problems were the chief subjects considered and prison 
methods, along with improvement in the laws, so that intelligent 
an! concerted efforts may be made to reform those who are crim- 
inally defective. 

The question of punishments seemed irrepressible and was the 
theme of the liveliest discussion of the entire session, the oppos- 
ing views being held. hewever. without any rancor or sign of intol- 
erance. A Cana‘tian warden, Dr. J. T. Gilman. Toronto, advocated 
the lash, holding that “firmness is kindness.” and that resort to the 
dark cell or limited rations is iniurious to health, the preservation 
of which is the basis of restoration to moral an‘ spiritual well- 
being. The chaplain cf the New Jersey state prison. Dr. Mad 
dock. also held that kindly treatment and punishment in dark cells 
too often fail and the only resort is the strap. especially for wife- 
beaters. On the other hand there was a thoughtful minority in the 
congress, which adhered to the humane ideal of abolition of cor- 
poral punishment in every form, viewing it as a barbaric method, 
productive of more harm than goo4, 

One of the most interesting and thoughtful renorts was that 
on preventive and reformatory work by Mr. J. A. Leonard, suner- 
intendent of the Ohio State Reformatory. Mansfield, O. Mr. 
Leonard advocated the theory that “defective homes” are chiefly 
responsible for the growth. such homes being the direct result of 
the drink habit. He annronriately quoted from a man whose pro- 
fessional life has afforded him rare opportunity to observe the 
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effects of the deadly sin of intemperance, and who has had an 
unusual opportunity for studying the relation of the drink habit 
to crime. He said: 

“The most potent source of the evils we are endeavoring to 
control in our prisons and reformatories is alcohol. It is a wonder 
that so little stress has been placed upon it in the Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. There is no more efficient cause of 
degeneracy in the individual than alcohol and degeneracy to a very 
great extent, is at the bottom of delinquency, pauperism and crime. 
Certainly a very large percentage of the delinquents and criminals 
are degenerates, not only by reason of their own sin, but on 
account of the sins of their fathers, who ate sour grapes, or rather 
drank their poison juice or the juice of the barley and the corn. 
I thoroughly believe it to be the duty of all who are engaged in 
the great work of reformation in all its phases to bring constantly 
to the public mind the evils that flow from the drink customs of 
the so-called civilized races of the earth. Blot out that great sin 
and the task of the reformers will be comparatively easy.” 

‘The spiritual phases of the work for prison betterment were 
emphasized in the session of the Chaplains’ Association, where the 
men of God convened. “We must have faith in the submerged 
man,” declared Rev. Dr. Locke of Mansfield, O., chaplain of the 
Ohio state reformatory. He said “the new force in prison is not 
an experiment. It is the power of God.” “A prisoner is never a 
prisoner to the heart of true chaplains,” said Rev. Dr. Batt. 
“There are sermons in stones, even when in prison walls.” 

It was an impressive sight when, on Convention Sunday, 
according to its usual custom, the Congress marched in a body to 
church. There was considerable food for thought, and some new 
i*eas in the annual sermon preached by Rev. Dr. Floyd Tomkins. 
The Christian religion is a power to do all the work of redemption 
in the world in his view. Whether a saintly Elizabeth Fry, or a 
noble John Howard, each can have a part. The church has a 
responsibility to prisoners, and is alive to its opportunity for 
regenerating work. It has a duty to the discharged prisoner. 
The churches’ work is not only sweeping prisons; but is purifying 
the atmosphere that breeds criminals. The reclamation of the 
criminal is a problem. But it must be done for it is the divine 
method. Prisons should be made cheerier and brighter by pic- 
tures, and other adornment, for higher aspirations may be stirred 
by beautiful surroundings. 

It was pleasant to learn from the proceedings that the parole 
principle and the probation law are steadily growing in favor. It 
will be recalled, perhaps, that it was through the associations’ 
efforts that the passage of a probation law for first offenders was 
secured, This admirable law which for many years seemed impos- 
sible of carrying, has been adopted in twenty-seven states and its 
success has been marked in proportion to its extension. 

Among the mest important advances in penal procedure 
advocated and promoted by the National Prison Association have 
been the reformatory prison for adult prisoners; the establishment 
of separate prisons for women; the adoption of the Bertillon 
system for the identification of criminals, and the separation of the 
insane. This year the Juvenile Court was placed upon its pro- 
gram for the first time, and had most efficient exposition by Judge 
Richard Tuthill, of Chicago Juvenile Court. 

As part of the program of remedy the National Prison Asso- 
ciation has sought the application to all prison life of the reforma- 
tory idea, with the indeterminate sentence. Instead of big board- 
ing houses, often actually sought as places of shelter from the 
severity of winter, some of its members hold that every jail should 
he a moral, mental and physical hospital. None should be sent 
there except those who are manifestly so dangerously diseased in 
character that they imneril the welfare of the community. And 
then they should be retained until cured, every wise method being 
emploved meanwhile to effect a cure. 

There is hannily a constantly growing number of people who 
agree with the National Prison Congress that it is not the idea of 
revenge or simply of purposeless confinement; but the offer of 
reformation which is the solution of the tremendous problem of 
right dealing with the criminally degenerate. 
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The End of the Coal Strike. 


T LENGTH THE COAL STRIKE is ended. The principle 
of arbitration has won a new triumph, and the miners a 
great victory. 





The strike has caused great financial loss and 
worry to the general public, yet it has cemented public sympathy 
with the cause of the miners. President John Mitchell has proven 
himself a great leader and a hero, while the operators, by their 
overbearing and tyrannical conduct and words, have earned the 


























A BURNING QUESTION —Zhe Baltimore News. 


disapproval and distrust of the great mass of the people. The 
manner in, which Mr. Mitchell has held the idle miners in check 
and prevented the destruction of lives and property is worthy of 
the greatest commendation, when it is considered that thousands 
of them were ignorant Poles, Cossacks, Italians, Hungarians, etc., 
who were naturally inclined to anarchistic ideas. As the mediator 
in the interests of the coal-consuming public President Roosevelt 
has proven himself a true statesman. He voluntarily laid aside 
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the authority of office in order to advance the public weal. He 
was great enough to overstep red-tape and precedent, and his 
action will rank in history as one of the significant events of his 
career as President. Here is Mr. Mitchell's eloquent statement 
of the cause of the present strike: 

“Involved in this fight are questions weightier than any ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. The present miner has had his day; he 
has been oppressed and ground down, but there is another gener- 
ation coming up, a generation of little chil’ren prematurely 
dcomed to the whirl of the mill and the noise an1 blackness of 
the breaker. It is for these little children we are fighting. We 
have not underestimate the strength of our opponents; we have 
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THE DIVINELY APPOINTED WORSHIPER.—The Chicago Record-lerald 


not overestimated accustomed 


always to live upon little, a little less is no unendurable hardship. 


our own power of resistance, 
It was with a quaking of hearts that we asked for our last pay 
envelopes; but in the gr:my and bruised han? of the miner was the 
little white hand of a child, a child like the children of the rich, 
and, in the heart of the miner, was the soul-roote1 determination 
to starve to the last crust of bread and fight out the long, dreary 
battle to win a life for the chill and secure for it a place in the 
world in keeping with advancing civilization.” 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the board of arbitration 
appointed by the Presi'ent will secure such justice to the miner 
that the lot of the next generation may be a happier one, more 
nearly in harmony with the ideals of a Christian commonwealth. 


The Oft-Persecuted Jew. 
GAIN THE ATTENTION of the world is caiied to the suf- 


fering of the Jews, who have for nineteen centuries been 





‘riven hither and thither by one nation after another. Today it 
is Roumania who is breaking the treaty of Berlin am treating 
them like slaves and outcasts. when the situation is suddenly 
change1 by the demand of this country, partly chivalrous and 
rartly selfish, that the unlawiul persecution be stopped. Secretary 
Hay. in his note to the powers. declares Roumania is absolutely 
breaking the treaty of Berlin, which prescribe that “in Roumania 
the difference of religious creeds an1 confessicns shall not be 
allowed against any person as a ground for exclusion or incapacity 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil and political rights, 
a‘mission to public employments, functions and honors, or the 
exercise of the various professions and industries in any locality 
whatever. 

“The Jews are prohibited from owning land. or even from 
cultivating it as common laborers. They are debarre/ from resid- 
ing in the rural districts. Many branches of petty trade and man- 


1al production are closed to them in the overcrowded cities where 
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they are forced to dwell and engage, against feartul odds, in the 
cesperate struggle for existence. Even as ordinary artisans or 
hired laborers they may only find employment in the proportion 
of one ‘unprotected alien’ to two ‘Roumanians’ under any one 
employer. In short, by the cumulative effect of successive restric 
tions the Jews of Roumania have become reduced to a state oi 
wretched misery. Shut out from nearly every avenue of seli-sup- 
port which is open to the poor of other lands, and ground down 
by poverty as the natural result of their discriminatory treatment, 
they are rendered incapable of lifting themselves from the enforced 
degradation they endure.” 

England has cordially supported America’s moral demand, but 
it is doubtful whether their combined efforts will have any immedi 
ate effect. although the public opinion of the worl is bound to 


conquer ere long. For some time an agitation has been going on 





THE HANDWRITING ON THE BANDWAGON —V. YO Jerald 


in England looking to the betterment of the con lition of the 
Roumanian Jews, and through the organ of the movement many 
prominent persens have strongly expressed their opinion. Joseph 
Chamberlain declares: 

“IT am consistently opposed to all persecution on account ot 
religious belief and deenly regret the unreasoning prejudices of 
so many countries directe ' against the Jews. History shows that 
the Jews are among the most loyal subjects of the states in which 
they have found homes. an/ the impolicy of their persecution ts 
almost greater than its cruelty.” 

Prof. Albert Venn Dicey. Baron Kelvin. presi 'ent of 
Society of Edinburgh; Sir Charles Dike. M. P.: Gen. Booth of the 
Salvation Army, the Marquis of Ripon an others all join in the 
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protest against what Prof. Dicey describes as the “gross ill-treat- 
ment of the Jews by the government of Roumania, which is not 
only gross injustice to the sufferers, but an injury to the whole of 
civilized Europe. and is doing direct injury to other ccuntries by 
overcrowding them with a foreign and necessarly pauperize | 
bo¢y of emigrants.” 

> a 

Bishop Potter on the Drink Evil. 


HE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE has more than ence suf 
fered from its frien’s. and it is just now being dealt some 





hard blows by an earnest but certainly misguided friend, Bishop 
Henry C. Petter of New York. 
utter discredit upon the efforts of previous temperance reformers, 


The Bishop begins by throwing 


calling them such gentle names as “narrow.” “hysterical.” “blind.” 
and terming their methods “utterly inhuman, inconsiterate and 
unreasonable.” Such an introduction to a new plan of temperance 
reform is scarcely the best augury for the plan itself. in view of the 
million pledges secured by John B. Gough er the worl !-wite 
organization of women fcunded by Miss Frances Willar’. 

The Bishop then procee’s to outline his new plan of campaign. 
which includes open Sunday saloons and Government selling of 
whisky. 
declares that if he has not been sent to earth for any other pur- 


And as the good Bishop warms un to the subject he 


pose he has certainly been sent to show this new an/ rational way 
to deal with the liquor problem. Such oracular language remin’‘s 
one strongly of the methods employed by Ahithopiel, the famous 
counsellor of David and Absalem. 
sel of Ahithophel which he counselled in those days. was as if a 
man had enquired at the oracle of God: so was all the counsel of 
Ahithophel both with David and with Absalom.” Yet it pleased 


It is recor’e4 that “the coun- 
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God to defeat the counsel of the astute Ahithophel, who labored 
so strenuously to give his advice the stamp of divine origin. So 
we shall not be greatly surprised if the people who have the 
iemperance reform closest at heart fail to act upon the counsel 
of the good Bishop, who instead of warning men against the 
wine when 


it is red, says: “How can I blame him whose task is 


so narrow, so confining. so monotonous, if now and then. he 
‘evens up’ as he. says, and introduces a little variety into life by 
getting drunk.” 

We respectiully suggest to the Bishop that there are other 


Ways of securing “variety” which are less expensive to the work- 


ing man and his posterity than getting drunk; such as throwing 
a few brickbats through plate-glass windows, followed by a 


pleasant ride in a two-horse vehicle and a nice visit with some 


jolly policemen. Finally. we suggest to the good Bishop that he 
direct his “oracular” energy against the liquor-dealers and drunk- 
ards, instead of against the heroic temperance leaders of the past 


= oe 
Remarkable Discoveries at Nippur. 


| genie HERMAN V. HILPRECHT, who is now in 


this country. 


and present. 





alter a successful campaign of excavation in 


Cigging up the buried cities of Nippur in ancient Babylonia, 
declares that our former notions of ancient civilization in the 
East must be thoroughly revise?. 

He tinds that Nippur. which has been the center of his opera- 
tions, was a collection of sixteen cities, one built above the other, 
the lowest of which has not yet been reached. However, already 
about 23,000 tablets have been taken from the library of a deeply 
buried building. which was not only a temple but a school and 
college as well. Only a part of these have been deciphered, but 
enough has been learned, together with other material found, to 
show some startling facts. For example, in the realm of astron- 
omy minute tables and calculations as to the constellation Scor- 
pion have been found which are in some respects equal to those 
formulated today. 


\gain, in mathematics, they seem to have 


surpassed us in some ways. Whereas. our multiplication tables 
step at 12, the Babylonian ones went as far as 60. By that means 


the scientific men could secure rapid results when dealing in 





VERY LIKELY. 
YES, THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT WILL PROBABLY FALL 
BETWEEN DAVE HILL AND BRYAN.—Minneapolis Journal. 


large sums. It is stated that the tables showing the multiplication 
of 1300 by 1300 are remarkable mathematical marvels. 

Professor Hilprecht also explodes the old idea that in that 
age there was no written lancuage. On the contrary, he declares 
they were so advanced in languages that even Babylonian chil- 
dren in the lower grade of schools were compelled to master 
two languages, one for everyday use. and one for the purpose of 
learning. 

As the result of such discoveries of Professor Hilprecht in 
Chaldea. and of Professor Sayce in Egypt. we are learning that 
civilization was nearly as highly developed 1900 B. C. as it 1s 1900 


Ae Be 


tention of Professor Sayce that civilization was perhaps even 


And should this fact be finally provet—and the further con- 


higher 3500 B. C.—wherein then. we may well ask, lies the plausi- 
bility of the theory of evolution? 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY §:.: 


NEW BOOK BY JACOB A. RIIS 

A BOOK which will be received with 

favor this month is “The Battle with 
the Slum” by Jacob A. Riis, a companion 
volume to “How the Other Half Lives.” 
That was the pioneer work showing the 
conditions. This the battle which 
has been waged with those conditions, the 
improvement that has been effected, and 
the means which were used and which are 
still being used. Some of the subjects of 
which Mr. Riis ably treats are the condi- 
tions which act upon home life among the 


shows 


very poor; how the wrong beginning may 
be prevented; the political bearing on the 
improvements that have been made in such 
rapid strides; how safe and decent homes 
-can be the crowded tenement 
districts; the fight that has resulted in the 
establishment of playgrounds and_ parks; 
better public school buildings, and their 
use for neighborhood purposes. 


secured in 


Mr. Riis has some interesting charters 
-on how boys and girls go to the bad. He 
calls this the “Genesis of the Gang.” One 
of the most interesting chapters is on the 
recent steps that have been made in con- 
necting the public schools with the social 
settlements and organizations for neigh- 
borhood improvement. The whole question 
has been a fight for the preservation of the 
home in the 
poor live. 


the 
Mr. Riis says with great force, 
2 man cannot live like a pig and vote like 
a man. 


crowded districts where 


Another feature which will commen’ it 
+o a large audience are the illustration:. 
There are about one hundred of these and 
‘they add much to its value as a portrayal 
of city life. 

—> 
AUTHOR OF A ONCE FAMOUS POEM 

J\_N author, notable in a former genera- 

tion, passed away with scarcely a 
mention the past month. He was Philip 
James Bailey, composed “Festus.” 
Mr. Bailey was eighty-six years of age. He 
completed “Festus” in 1839, when he was 
but twenty-three, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that it took the world by storm. 
Eleven editions of ‘Festus’ were published 
in Great Britain, an1 no less than thirty in 
this country. 


who 


Its popularity began to de- 
cline about forty years ago, and since then 
it has been read rather as a sort of duty in 
men who would post themselves as to the 
literary development of English literature 
in the nineteenth century. 

There are really two 
poem, both by Mr. Bailey. 
was a dramatic poem, we should 
say today, of the “problem” order, but Mr. 
Bailey subsequently recast it, retaining a 
good deal of the old but putting in an im- 
‘mense mass of material which by no means 
improved it. The later “Festus” was to the 
first what the second part of “Faust” is to 
Goethe’s immortal drama. Probably of all 
the thousands of lines of “Festus” the only 


this 
Originally it 


versions of 


rather, 
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WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 


ones familiar to the present generation are 
found in this passage, which has embedded 
itself in the thought of the contemporary 
world as expressing for it its aspirations: 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best; 
And he whose heart beats quickest lives the longest— 
Lives in one hour more than in years do some 
Whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins. 

Mr. Bailey wrote other poems, but they 
had no vogue. <A lawyer by profession, 
but not by practice, he also wrote authori- 
tatively on international law, but he was 
known for more than sixty years of his long 
life as “Festus Bailey.”” Of late years the 
chief interest the public felt in Bailey was 
as a living link with the past, for he was 
sixteen when Scott died, and as he was a 
precocious child he may have read some of 
Byron’s poems as the works of a contem- 
porary. Bailey survived Tennyson, and yet 
he was a famous poet before the world at 
large knew Tennyson. 

— 
THE STORY OF MARY'S LITTLE LAMB 


YJ HAT child has not learned the poem, 
“Mary Had a Little But 
few of the olter heads know 

that there was a real Mary and a real little 

lamb. The Mary in the poem was Mary 

E. Sawyer, until 

Tyler. 


Lamb!” 


very even 


she married Columbus 

The lamb was known simply as Mary's 
Little Lamb. 

The author of the verses was John Roul- 
stone, who was seventeen years old at the 
time he penned them. 

The schocl to which Mary took the lamb 
was an old-fashioned red schoolhouse 
about half a mile from the Sawyer home 
near Sterling, Mass. 

The teacher who “turned him out” be- 
cause “it was against the rule” 
Polly Kimball. 

One 


was Miss 


reason why the true history of 
Mary and the Little Lamb has nct been 
exploited is that Mrs. Mary Sawyer Tyler 
She 


died cnly four years ago, at the age of 


came to resent the fame it gave her. 


ninety-two, after serving for nearly forty 
matron of the McLean 
for Insane, at Somerville, Mass. 

The little house where Mary was born, 
March 22, 1806, is now occupied by Henry 
S. Sawyer, a third cousin of Mary, an1 his 
family. 


years as Asylum 


The house has been in the family 
since before the revolution. 

One bleak March morning Mary went 
out to see the cows fed, as was her cus- 
tom, an in the sheep-pen found two little 
lambs that had been born during the night. 

The unnatural mother had deserted the 
weaker lamb, appealed to Mary’s 
sympathy. She begged her parents to al- 
low her to take it into the house and care 
for it. All that day and night she sat with 
the jamb, wrapped in a shawl, in her lap 


which 


before the fire. 
later warm milk. 

The second day the lamb gained strength 
and was able to walk about. The lamb 
reciprocated Mary’s attention and love and 
followed her about. 


She fed it catnip tea and 


Just before she started for school one 
day, her brother Nate suggested that it 
would be a good joke to take the lamb to 
school, which the children did, Mary stow- 
ing the lamb away in her desk and placing 
a little shawl over her pet. 

The lamb was so quiet that Mary forgot 
about it. Her turn to recite came, and 
she went forward to the platform. A clat- 
ter of hoofs on the floor reminded her of 
the presence of her pet, who could never 
bear to be 
mother. 

The children enjoyed the joke, but the 
teacher reprimanded Mary and ordered her 
and the lamb from the school. John Roul- 
stone happened to visit the school that day. 
He was much tickled with the story, and on 
the following day 


separated from her adopted 


rode over to Mary's 
home and handed to her the three original 
verses of the poem. The lamb died on a 
Thanksgiving day, having been gored by 
a Vicious cow. 

— 


FROM TRAMP TO NOVELIST 


N AXIM GORKI, the celebrated Rus- 

sian novelist, has risen from an or- 
dinary tramp to the position he now occu- 
pies among the foremost literary men of 
the present time. 

Being of a naturally restless and roving 
Cisposition, he forsook his home at the 
age of fifteen years, and up to the age of 
twenty-five he scarcely had sufficient food 
to keep him alive. He worked alternately 
as a day laborer, a sawyer, a cook, and a 
lighterman. Then he heard that free in- 
struction could be obtained at Kazan, and, 
having no money to pay for his journey, 
he walked there—a distance of over 600 
miles. He there worked fer a salary of 6 
shilling a month, studying hard during the 
evenings. Then he clerk 
lawyer’s office. where his literary talent was 
discovered. 
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DR. VAN DYKE’'S LATEST BOOK 

van Dyke's forthcoming 
work, “The Blue Flower.” which Messrs. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish this 

month, 


R. Henry 


nine stories, each of 
illustrated in Dr. 


van Dyke says of these stories that he has 


will contain 


which is to be colors. 
wished to bring them together, because it 
seemed to him as if they were fragments of 
“the long story which will never be perfect- 
ly told until men learn a new language— 
the story of the search for happiness, which 
is life.” Two or three of these stories 
were written some time ago; the rest are 
new. 
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MR. CARNEGIE’S LATEST IDEA 
R. CARNEGIE has devoted himself 
so exclusively to building libraries 

that it was hardly expected that he would 
change the line of his benefactions. It was 
therefore a genuine surprise when it was 
announced from London that he was seri- 
ously considering the expenditure of from 
five to ten million dollars in the slums of 
London. 

Last year his attention was called to 
a series of articles that had appeared in the 
New York Press, showing how much good 
he might have done with his wealth by 
building decent houses that could be rented 
by the poor at the same prices that they 
now pay for hovels in the slums—how 
much more than free libraries such im- 
provements would count for human welfare. 

Mr. Carnegie declined to: be drawn on 
the subject at the time, but it seems that 
he went to work in characteristic fashion 
to see for himself what there was in the 
idea. 

The result of his investigation has been 
an unsolicited invitation from him to a 
London body known as the Workmen’s 
National Housing Council, to show him 
how they would lay out for him from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 in building model 
dwellings for the poor. He said he wanted 
it understood that he wasn’t definitely 
promising a penny to the council, but he 
made it plain that if they could provide him 
with a plan that would be an improvement 
on existing attempts at housing reform the 
cash would be forthcoming. The Housing 
Council contains a good many prominent 
men, such, for instance, as Sir John Mc- 
Dougall, chairman of the County Council, 
the great body that governs London. They 
kave about decided on a plan which would 
give the would-be philanthropist 1 per cent 
en his money and a further profit of 1% 
per cent to be used in improvements. Even 
with all idea of charity eliminated, they 
say. the scheme will cause the dawn of a 
new era for workingmen. 

The first feature of the plan is to take 
the workers from the heart of the city. 
where they now swarm, and_ transport 
them some ten miles out. Railway facili- 
ties were lacking hitherto. but now that 
London and the suburbs are going to be 
connected by a network of tubes and elec- 
tric trams—mostly American in one way of 
another—this difficulty is practically re- 
moved. 

A particularly interesting feature of the 
Carnegie scheme provides that twenty 
years’ occupation of any room or number 
of rooms will entitle the tenant to live rent- 
free for the remainder of his life, but if he 
should wish to compound his life interest, 
the trustees will consider what it approxi- 
mately ought to be, and they will pay him 
accordingly, but no tenant can transfer his 
interest otherwise than to the trustees. 
The roct idea here is that the tenant is 


providing an old-age pension for himself, 
which will save him from the workhouse in 
his declining years. 

The houses will be constructed mostly in 
Continental models, the French, German 
and Danish plans, as shown in the illustra- 
tions, most favored. Great tenement blocks 
are not contemplated. 

— 

SUCCESS THROUGH A MAGIC LANTERN 

ie passage of the national irrigation 

act after many years of consideration 
is a tribute to the skilful management of 
Francis G. Newlands, representative in 
Congress from Nevada. For a number of 
years he succeeded only in making himself 
« subject of derision among national legis- 
lators for his enthusiastic attempts to put 
this law through. Becoming desperate, 
last winter, Mr. Newlands, after deep cogi- 
tation, devised the plan that brought suc- 
cess. One evening he invited a large party 
of persons prominent in official circles in 
Washington to dine at his home. Most of 
his guests were senators and members of 
the lower house of congress. 

Mr. Newlands laid his plans carefully. 
Long before he had had photographs taken, 
illustrating the benefits of irrigation, but 
those whom he wished to influence by them 
paid little attention to the pictures. On 
this particular evening he had several of 
the best of these photographs carefully ar- 
ranged and after dinner was ended a large 
screen was unfolded to view. Then it was 
announced that there would be a magic 
lantern display. 

Mr. Newlands had a large and powerful 
stereopticon ready, with an expert behind 
the lenses. And this expert had been most 
carefully instructed by him. His audience 
was amused for a time, and then some 
views of the Western plains were shown. 
Mr. Newlands himself spoke a few words 
concerning each of these scenes. 

Before his hearers were really aware of 
the fact he had made them see, in the same 
way that he had long done, that irrigation 
was the salvation of the millions of acres 
of fertile, but arid, lands of the far West. 
He convinced them, or most of them cer- 
tainly, that a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars spent in watering those lands meant 
as many millions of dollars in return in the 
way of produce. 

Mr. Newlands showed his audience pic- 
tures of unirrigated lands that were barren 
as a desert. and immediately beside them 
lants that were under irrigation blooming 
with succulent fruits and various kinds of 
valuable produce. 

This dinner of Mr. Newlands accom- 
plished so much that he inaugurated a 
series of dinners, and, being a most genial 
and agreeable host, in the course of a 
short time he had entertained nearly every 
member of both branches of congress. 
After each repast he would give the magic 
lantern displays, and he varied them with 
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such aptness that many were glad to see the 
same pictures over and over again. Then, 
too, he soon made so many converts that 
the enthusiastic ones were glad to be on 
hand to help influence the others. 

Next it came about that the committee 
on public lands of the house decided to 
hold hearings on the subject of Western 
irrigation, and testimony was taken which 
filled a large pamphlet when published. 

The photographs exhibited by Mr. New- 
lands brought the national legislators to a 
vivid realization of the need for the stor- 
age of the waterfall in the Western regions, 
It was at a meeting of the Western men in 
the house of Mr. Newlands, which had be- 
come their headquarters, that the present 
act, which he had shaped, was unanimously 
indorsed. 

It is estimated that the present irrigation 
law will accomplish the reclamation of 
about sixty million acres of land now arid 
and worthless in its present shape. 

“The measure guards in every way,” says 
Mr. Newlands, “against abuses and land 
monopoly, and I think I am safe in saying 
that no measure has been passed in the 
last fifty years which covers so wide a 
range and is likely to produce so much 
good as this bill.” 

— 
THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM 

i view of the visit of the Crown Prince 

of Siam to this country this month, the 
following glimpse at the career of the 
young man is timely and interesting. It 
was written by Mr. Hamilton King, United 
States Minister to Siam for The Independ- 
ent. He says: 

“His Royal Highness, Maha Vajarivudh. 
the Crown Prince of Siam, was born Jan- 
uary Ist, 1881, and on the death of his elder 
brother was proclaimed successor and 
Crown Prince January 16th, 1895. He has 
been in England since 1894, and during his 
eight years has been engage‘ in study, at 
first under a private master, later at Sand- 
hurst College and later still at Oxford Uni- 
versity. During his stay at Sandhurst Col- 
lege. which he left at the breaking out of 
the South African War, he pursued his mili- 
tary studies with so good results that he 
row holds the rank of First Lieutenant in 
the army. He developed a decided taste 
for history during his stay at Oxford, and 
has written a little volume on “The War 
of the Polish Succession,” which has been 
very favorably mentioned. 

“Since his twenty-first birthday His Roy- 
al Highness has been busy visiting the prin- 
cipal cities of England and the Continent, 
where he is receiving every attention, and 
at St. Petersburg he was met by the Czar- 
cwitch. He is a handsome, well-balanced, 
thoughtful young man, accepting these at- 
tentions with a dignity that becomes his 
station and with no attempt at display. In- 
deed, he is taking this entire journey quite 
as seriously as he did his years at college 
and the university, and pursues it as a part 
of his preparation for life. He is an excel- 
lent English scholar, has a pretty manner 
ir speaking and has been very happy of ex- 
pression in the responses he has made be- 
fore numerous boards of trade and other 
assemblies. 

“The Crown Prince will pass through 
America this fall on his way to Siam, visit- 
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ing the United States in October. The 
itinerary at this time of writing is not yet 
determined, but in all probability he will 
take in Washington and a number of the 
leading cities between New York and San 
Francisco. He will be accompanied by a 
small suite and undertakes the journey with 
the idea of adding to his knowledge of the 
world. In this young Prince there is noth- 
ing of the curious or the strange. He 
comes as a student of men and of institu- 
tions, and will return to his fatherland, it 
ig said, to take up his round of daily duties 
in perhaps the busiest office connected with 
the Government. His progress has been 
followed with great pride by his father, 
who now wishes to have his son introduced 
to the practical workings of the machinery 
of the Home Government before the re- 
sponsibilities of the sovereign are placed 
upon him.” 
<> 

THE RISE OF A STENOGRAPHER 

MONG the measures which will prob- 
A ably receive the attention of Congress 
this winter will be the establishment 
Dezartment of Commerce. The head of 
such a department, it is already understood, 
will be Mr. George B. Cortelyou, the secre- 
tary to the President. 


of a 


Few if any secretar- 
ies have been so generally popular. 

Aside from the President himself, his 
secretary probably knows more state secrets 
The 
trying times of war and peace during which 
Mr. Cortelyou has serve1 have abundant- 
ly demonstrated his fitness for such re- 
sponsibilities. His deep devotion to the 
late President McKinley. particularly at the 
time of his death at Buffalo, was a subject 
of national comment. 


than any other man ir the country. 


Mr. Cortelyou is probably the first man 
to rise to the position of secretary to the 
President by promotion through the Gov- 
ernment service, without political associa- 
tions to commend him for the post. This 
has been by merit. He was born in New 
York City, July 26, 1862. His family is 
one of the oldest in the country. 

He has had exceptional educational ad- 
vantages. He attended public and private 
schools and was graduated from the Hamp- 
stead Institute in 1879. At the age of six- 
teen he entered the State Normal School 
at Westfield. Mass., and. completing an ad- 
vanced course of study there, he graduated 
with high honors, and prepared for en- 
trance at Harvard. However, when he left 
the Normal School he entered the New 
England Conservatory of Music at Boston, 
where he pursued several courses of study 
and taught English literature to students 
from the Cambridge High School. 

In Boston he was a pupil of the late Dr. 
Louis Mass, formerly of the Leipsig Con- 
servatory. He continued his musical stu/- 
ies under private tutors in New York and 
studied stenography in the Walworth Sten- 
ographic Institute. He gra’uated in less 
than four months and became a teacher in 
the school, remaining in this position until 
he engaged in active business as a steno- 
grapher. 

In all of his work, as law and verbatim 
reporter, as an expert medical stenograph- 
er, as principal of a college preparatory 
school, and as Acting Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General, after steady advance- 
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ment in the Postoffice Department, he has 
won honor and distinction. 

The record he made in the Postoffice De- 
partment attracted the attention of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and when Executive Clerk 
Robert L. O’Brien resigned in November, 
1895, to assume charge of the Washington 
bureau of the Boston Transcript, Mr. Cor- 
tclyou was transferred to the Executive 
Mansion and appointed stenographer to 
the President. Three months later he was 
appointed executive clerk, and when the 
additional assistant secretaryship was cre- 
ated by Congress, Mr. Cortelyou was chos- 
en for the place, his appointment dating 
from July 1, 1898. When the resignation 
of Mr. J. Addison Porter left vacant the 
position of secretary to the President, no 
one but Mr. Cortelyou was thought of for 
the place. 

While Mr. Cortelyou was executive clerk 
he had charge of all correspontence and 
supervision of the clerical force. He was 
confidential clerk to Mr. McKinley, 
and to him the President dictated his mes- 
sages, and other state papers. 
As secretary he has received most of the 
callers at the White House, interviewed 
them to ascertain their business, and, when 
possible, made appointments for them to 
see the President. 


also 


addresses 


All the news emanating from the White 
House is given out through Mr. Cortelyou. 
He has become exceedingly popular with 
newspaper men because he never resorts to 
evasion. If he has not been able to give 
the information asked, he has frankly said 
so, generally explaining why the matter 
should be withheld. Since his term as sec- 
retary, dating from May 1, 1900, he has 
systematized the work of the clerical force 
of the White House, and two years have 
demonstrated that he is one of the best 
equipped men who has ever filled the posi- 
tion. 

— 

JULIA WARD HOWE AT EIGHTY-THREE 

ROBABLY no other woman in Ameri- 

ca today of such advanced years pos- 
sesses an equal degree of strength and vig- 
or and takes such keen interest in the 
world’s affairs as does Mis. Julia Ward 
Howe, who recently celebrated her 83d 
birthday in Boston. It is customary with 
Mrs. Howe to keep open house each birth- 
day, and welcome with equal kindness and 
cordiality the 


humblest as well as the 


most distinguished of her hosts” of 
friends. No one denies her the distinction 


cf being the “first lady” in the city of Bos- 
ton, and audiences almost invariably rise 
when she enters or leaves a room. Her 
interest in everything that counts for the 
erowing good of the world is as keen as it 
has always been, and no woman in Ameri- 
ca has to her credit a longer list of good 
ceeds or a record of greater usefulness in 
the world she has so long adorned an‘1 
benefited by her presence. America hon- 
ors itself in honoring this good and grac- 
ious lady, whom so many Bostonians love 
to call our “American Queen.” 

Born three days after the birth of Queen 
Victoria, Mrs. Howe is today very active 
in the intellectual and 


social world of 


Boston, and one of the mest remarkable 
examples of mental and physical vigor ex- 
It is not unusual for her to deliver 


tant. 





three or ‘our addresses a week, and no 
woman in Boston can equal her as toast- 
mistress 3t a dinner or as an after-dinner 
speaker. She rarely fails to attend a meet- 
ing of the Boston Authors’ Club, of which 
she is president, and she still discharges 
with great fidelity her varied duties as pres- 
ident of the New England Woman’s Club, 
the oldest and one of the largest woman’s 
clubs in America. She is president of a 
number of other clubs, and it is not un- 
usual for her to attend two or three meet- 
ings of different kinds in a single day, 
while she is frequently seen at evening 
meetings. 


— 
THE (CZARINA DOES NOT SMOKE 
USSIAN high society women have 


voted the Czarina prudish and un- 
popular because she has been courageous 
enough to admit that she is inordinately 
fond of her children, and stil! more so be- 
cause she has put her foot down in opposi- 
tion to smoking by Russian women. 
There is not a single qualifying clause in 
the Czarina’s declaration on the use of to- 
bacco. She has set herself up in absolute 
defiance of a custom that has long pre- 
vailed in Russia, and not only refuses to 
smoke herself; but does not countenance 
smoking by women in the imperial palace. 
The Czarina’s ideas on ihe question of 
tobacco smoking are so decide ‘ly positive 
that they can be well understood without 
She has been so 
cutspoken and so bitter against the custom 


lengthy consi‘eration. 


prevailing among Russian women that she 
has even incurred the ill-wiil of a member 
ot her own family. The dowager Empress 
scarcely deigns to speak to the Czarina, 
and it is generally conceded that the to- 
bacco question has estranged them. 

The dowager Empress is an inveterate 
smoker in her apartments, and the 
Czarina has not been rash enough to at- 
tempt her reformation. But she has, on 
the other hand, let it be well understood 
that she will not countenance the use of 
the weed in her presence. 

— 
Sienkiewicz. the 

Vadis.” has a somewhat pecu- 
habit. He invariably uses red ink 
when writing his manuscripts, and cannot 
be induced to use ink of any other color. 
Almost as curious is the fact that Henrik 
Ibsen will never sit down to write unless 
his table contains a number of hideous little 
idols, which he says bring him good luck. 


own 


Henry author of 


“Quo 


liar 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TIMEPIECE 


Sie E new invention of a geographical 
time-piece has been devised by Charles 
New 


found 


E. Davis, of 
doubtless be 
travelers. 


York City, 
most 


and will 
convenient for 


While at first glance this important in- 
would be taken for the dial of a 
watch a litthe examination will bring out 


vention 


considerable difference between it and the 
ordinary pocket time-piece, in that it has 
twenty-four hour marks instead of twelve, 
and also has the names of the principal 
cities of the world printed on a revolving 
disk over the fixed dial. It will be seen 
that one-half of the numbers representing 
the hours are placed on a black ground, 
and the other half on a white ground, re- 
presenting night and day respectively. As 
the geographical disk makes approximately 
one revolution every twenty-four hours, it 
is easy to tell at a glance just what part 
of the world has darkness and what part 
has light. The opposite face of the watch 
has an ordinary dial with twelve-hour di- 
visions, and the spindle which carries the 
kands on the latter dial extends through 
to the auxiliary face to drive the second 
part of hands, the gearing being so ar- 
ranged as to rotate them with the proper 
speed and in the right direction. As each 
name on the revolving disk reaches the 
lower figure twelve, it will indicate that it 
is midnight at the place named, the hour of 
noon showing in the same manner with the 
upper figure twelve. Thus the traveler may 
set his watch to correspond with that of 
any place he is to visit long before he has 
arrived, and can lay his plans accordingly 
without having to consult a clock or watch 
after his arrival. 
— 

SOIL’S TEMPERATURE RECORDER 
NOVEL apparatus for use in botani- 
cal gardens, and designed to secure 

a record of temperature in the soil, has 
been recently devised by Prof. William Hal 
lock, of Columbia University. 

Around a small brass cylinder rotated 
by clockwork on a vertical axis is wrap- 
ped a sheet of paper. The latter is first 
prepared by elaborate ruling. Horizontal 
lines on it represent degrees, while per- 


pendicular divisions indicate days and 
hours. Against this paper rests a pen. 
which rises and falls with changes of tem 
perature, but never moves sideways. The 


movement of the cylinder at the rate of 
one whole rotation a week, causes the pen 
to leave a wavy trace on the paper. The 
“thermograph,” as this apparatus is called, 
carries the pen on the end of a short, ex- 
ceedingly light lever. pivoted so as to yield 
to the slightest impulse up or down. 
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Close to the lever which carries the pen, 
wand connected with it in such a way as to 
make it rise and fall in sympathy, is an 
electric, metallic reservoir, shaped like one 
tiny saucer inverted 


over another that is 


upright. The injection of a minute quan 
tity of fluid from below into this reser 
voir will lift its top perceptibly and move 
the pen. From the middle of the reservoir 


there extends downward a tube, which 
terminates in a bulb containing kerosene. 
The tube is long enough to allow the bulb 
to be buried in the ground. Variations in 
temperature cause a contraction or an ex- 
pansion of the fluid, exactly as in a mer 
curial thermometer. As the tube and reser 
voir are also filled with kerosene, changes 
in the volume of the bulb create pressure 
or suction in the reservoir, whose top is 
thus caused to move up and down. 


<> 
BRIGHT LIGHT FOR KILLING INSECTS 
A COMPARATIVELY new method of 


catching and killing noxious insects 
and one which has proven more efficacious 
than any other is that known as the bright 
light process. 

For several years past the vineyards in 
the important wine-growing districts of 
Beaujolais, in France, have suffered greatly 
from the attacks of numerous flying insects, 
the most important of which is known as 
the pyralid: Last year an apparatus for 
catching these insects was constructed and 
proved successful. This apparatus consist- 
ed of an acetylene generator holding about 
six ounces of calcium carbide. Over this 
metal dish twenty 


inches in diameter, and over this at a height 


was a circular about 
of about eight inches a single acetylene 
jet, giving a small, bright light at about 
ten candle-power. This light the carbide 
was sufficient to keep burning for six or 
eight hours. In a basin a layer of water 
was placed, and on top of this a layer of 
kerosene or some other cheap oil, of which 
about two fluid required. 
These machines were set up about 550 yards 


ounces were 
apart and were set in action at dusk, pre 
On the first night 
one lamp caught 4,600 pyralids and 218 
moths of 


ferably on dark nights. 
other kinds. During July the 
lamps averaged 3,200 insects per lamp per 
night. The expense of the lamps is re- 
ported to have been two cents per night 
each, or about two and one-half cents per 
night per acre. 
— 
THE NEW THRASHING MACHINE 


’ | *HE steady improvement in farm ma- 
chinery is observable in some of the 
new thrashing machines which are being 


turned out. 
is made automatic 


In the latest nearly everything 
One style is equipped 
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with a seli-feeding attachment. Men haul 
the wheat from the shock, pitch it onto the 
machine, and it does the rest. There is a 
seli-weighing attachment, which weighs the 
wheat as it comes from the machine and 
dumps it into a wagon-bed, which, wher 
full, is hauled to the granary and unloaded. 
The machine has a self-stacking apparatus 
which takes care of the straw, a bit of labor 
that formerly required the work oi at least 
a half-dozen men, one of whom was com- 
pelled to stand at the mouth of the machine 
and breathe the dust and dirt. 
automatically 


The stacker 
irom side to side, 
slowly depositing the straw in a semicircu- 
lar stack. 


moves 


Under the new system the farmer is re- 
quired to furnish coal to run the engine. 
haul the wheat from the field to the ma- 
chine and haul the 
All other and 


jurnished by the thresherman. 

A NEW type-writer attachment for the 
purpose of reducing the time ordinar- 

ily consumed in envelope addressing is an 

invention recently patented by E. H. Rey- 

nolds, of Sterling, Ill. 

A standard is placed back of the type- 
writer to support a magazine for the enve 
lopes, with an auxiliary chute resting on 
the carriage of the machine. When the 
carriage reaches a certain position a trip- 


threshed wheat away. 


help needed supplies are 


<_-> 
FOR ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


ping lever discharges an envelope from the 
magazine into the chute, and as fast as the 
preceding envelope is lifted from the ma- 
chine the gate across the face of the chute 
is withdrawn to drop the new envelope 
down against the platten, the clamping roll- 
ers being at the same instant drawn back 
sufficiently to pass the envelope into its 
proper position. The work of addressing 
with attachment is thus limited to 
practically the same operations as are gone 
through with in writing a letter, as the 
shifting of the platten to a new line and 


this 


the feeding of the carriage as the writing 
progresses trip the automatic feeding and 
adjusting 


mechanism without 


the operator. 


the aid of 


<—> 
A CONVERT TO DARWINIAN THEORY 
FTER nearly seven years spent mainly 
in the wild regions of Borneo and 
Sumatra, John D. Gillinan, a mining engi- 
neer, has convert to the Dar- 
winian theory of evolution, for in his trav- 
els he saw many tailless black apes, many 
of whom, he says, have handsomer features 
than some human beings. 


become a 


They have, he 
of their own which 
strongly resembles the dialects of some of 
the native tribes. 


says, a nomenclature 


These he claims, 


understand many things said to them, and 


apes, 


are revered by the natives. 
— 

A patent was recently issued to W. B. 
Potter for an electric railway controller, 
called a “dead man’s handle.” The device 
is so arranged that the continued presence 
of the motorman’s hand on the controller 
handle is necessary for the passage of any 
current to the motors. If he becomes dis- 
abled, is thrown off the platform or drops 
dead, the moment his hand 
ewitch handle all current is 


leaves the 
shut oft 


run wild.” 


and 
the car stops and does not 
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pure soap 


ye PGES 


the habit 


of cleanliness once 
established 

in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, clean, 
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Boothia next spring. A little while 
ago he told the Norwegian Geo- 
graphical Society of Christiania al} 
about his plans. 

This is how he proposes to catch 
the north magnetic pole: 

“As soon as the severest part of 
the winter is over,” he said, “I shall 
set off with three men, two’ sledges 
and as many dogs as we may have, 
making observations all the way to 
the. place where Ross fixed the po- 
sition of the magnetic pole. At 
this place a long series of careful 
observations will be made, atfter 
which, taking this place as a start- 
ing point, I shall investigate the 
surrounding region in all direc- 
tions, regarding its magnetic con- 
ditions, with determinations of 
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variations, intensity and inclination, 
endeavoring by a choice of stations 
encircle the magnetic north 


“I hope before the winter sets in 
to have carried out the principal 
part of my program, and in that 
case I intend to pass the winter of 
1904-5, with one companion, as 
near as possible to the magnetic 
pole.” 

<a 

ATMOSPHERE ABOVE THE SEAS 
BBOTT LAWRENCE 
ROTCH of Boston proposes 
to make a study of atmospheres 
above the sea. His idea is to 
equip an ocean going vessel with a 
complete outfit of kites and scien- 
tific instruments for the study of 
conditions in the upper air at vari- 
ous heights. This would of neces- 
sity require a large steamship, as 
the field of operations would ex- 
tend from the North Atlantic to 

the South Atlantic Oceans. 
Studies of 
tions 


atmospheric condi- 
above the land have been 
conducted in all countries for many 
by means of balloons, kites, 
Of the meteorological condi- 
above the ocean, however, 
we have no knowledge. It is to 


years, 


tions 





TO FIND THE MAGNETIC POLE 


ROFESSOR NEUMEYER, 
nowned director of the Deutsche 
Seewarte, said awhile ago: “An exact de- 
termination of the earth’s north magnetic 
pole will be of immense value to science.” 
This is the work that Captain Roald 
Amundsen, a Norwegian who was a mem- 
ber of the Belgica Antarctic expedition in 
1897-98, will attempt to accomplish. 

The fact is well known that if all ships 
might sail in the direction indicated by the 
north end of their compass needles they 
would meet at last, not at the North Pole, 
but at a point situated in Boothia, in the 
northern part of this continent, or some- 
where in its neighborhood. At the mag- 
netic pole the needles would assume a ver- 
tical position if they were what are known 
as magnetic dipping needles—that is, if so 
arranged as to be movable about a hori- 
zontal axis, like the hands of a clock. 


the re- 


One question which has presented itself 
is, whether the magnetic pole is actually 
only a point or whether the peculiarity of 
the needle in assuming a vertical position 
extends over a large area. Theoretical 
study of late years has pointed decidedly 
to the latter supposition. 

Another question which has been much 
discussed in recent years and demands a 
practical solution is whether the magnetic 
pole is stationary or changes its position. 
Scientific men are by no means agreed as 
to this question. 

The purpose of Captain Amundsen’s 
coming journey north is, if possible, to 
supply satisfactory answers to these two 
questions, 

In January last he purchased the vessel 
Gjoa, which is renowned as one of the 
strongest and best sailing vessels in the 
Arctic fleet of Norway. He will start for 


fill this hiatus in scientific research 
that has led Mr. Rotch to plan his sea ex- 
pedition. 

It is interesting to note that at this time 
a series of international meteorological ex- 
periments is being conducted in several 
countries. On the first Thursday of every 
month observations are taken by means of 
balloons and kites at various stations in 
the United States, England, France, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Russia and Sweden. The 
results of these observations are sent to 
the central bureau in Strasburg, where 
they are compared and published. One 
series has already been published. 

—_— 

In the Zoo at Chicago, there is a whis- 
tling monkey. He is a greedy fellow, and 
when the food has been placed in the big 
cage, he has been observed a number of 
times to put the other monkeys to sleep by 
whistling and grinning fiercely. When he 
has stuffed himself and hidden what food 
he cannot eat, he wakens his companions. 
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MR. EDISON’S STORAGE BATTERY 


HOMAS A. EDISON, the famous 

electrician, has recently invented a 
storage battery for automobiles, in which 
iron and nickel are used in place of lead, 
thus eliminating the hitherto objectionable 
feature of weight. This new invention so 
far excels everything of the kind now in 
use that it will doubtless revolutionize 
automobiling. 

In an interview recently, Mr. Edison told 
of two tests of a runabout that had been 
equipped with one of his batteries with a 
net weight of 332 pounds. The first run, 
he said, was over roads having grades of 
from 2% to 12 per cent. The vehicle ran 
62 miles on one charge, and the speed at 
the finish was 83 per cent of the starting 
speed. The second trial was over compar 
atively level roads, and on a single charge 
the vehicle ran 85 miles to a standstill. 

On both these trials, Mr. Edison said 
the speed averaged nearly 12 miles an 
hour. Rough roads, ruts and sand were 
covered at the same speed as the smooth 
stretches. 

Among advantages claimed for the new 
battery over all other classes of motive 
pewer are its simplicity, reliability, cheap- 
ness and safety. Any novice may operate 
it, and the only attention required is that 
the supply of water in the solution be re- 
plenished. The speed possibilities are de- 
clared to be limited only by the weight of 
battery that the body of the vehicle will 
carry. 

A speed of 75 miles an hour will be 
casily attainable in a properly constructed 
vehicle. There will be no running expense 
except the cost of current, and it will not be 
possible in the streets of New York to ex- 
haust the battery in one day. The battery 
will not deteriorate and will be capable of 
the same speed throughout. 

“The ‘main feature of my battery,” says 
Mr. Edison, “is that it is indestructible, as 
it can be charged and recharged without 
perceptible change in materials. It is an 
iron-nickel cell; or, in other words, the 
negative pole or positive element is iron 
and the positive pole or the negative ele- 
ment is a superoxid of nickel. As con- 
trasted with the old lead storage-battery of 
186 pounds per horse-power my battery is 
only 53.3 pounds per horse-power.” 

= 

WILL REVOLUTIONIZE CATTLE- FEEDING 

NEW machine for feeding cattle 

which it is claimed is likely to revo- 
lutionize the cattle-feeding business and to 
make meat cheaper and better than ever 
before is an invention recently completed 
by a western inventor known by the name 
of John Kammer. 

This device consists of a large galvan- 
ized iron case, with drawers, .to serve as 
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receptacles for shelled corn, each drawer 
having a capacity of half a bushel. On the 
top and on four sides of the case is placed 
common moss, such as may be gathered 
in the woods. 

The moss is three inches thick, and is 
compressed so as to form a huge sponge 
for the retention of water. It is thorough- 
ly dampened, and in this moist atmosphere 
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the corn begins to sprout almost immedi- 
ately. 

In four days the hard grain is converted 
into a mass of tender sprouts, fed by the 
softened pulp. It is then ready for feeding 
to live-stock or poultry. 
for this process are: 

It increases the weight by the growth of 
the grain up to 100 per cent.; renders the 
grain wholly digestible and _ nutritive; 
brings to the grain by chemical changes, 
valuable food elements not otherwise ob- 
tained; aids digestion of other foods with 
which the grown grain comes in contact; 
supplies the best tonic that can be given 
to animals; converts corn, the great stock 
feeding material, into the ideal food for 
poultry and all young growing stock, and 
supplies at all seasons of the year a food 
to all animals which is the equivalent of 
the nutritious pastures of summer. 


The claims made 
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INCREASE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


HERE was never a greater effort than 
I at the present time to make education 
The 


\merican 


al methods lead up to practical living. 
enormous increase of students in 
universities is an indication of this. There 


are more than 40,000 students in the ten 


leading colleges in the United 
follows: 

Harvard, 5.576; Columbia, 4.422; Michi 
gan, 3.812; Chicago, 3,727; California, 3,540; 
Minnesota, 3.530; Cornell, 3.216; Wisconsin, 


2,812; Yale, 2,680; Pennsylvania, 2,520. 


states, as 


This list includes undergraduates, post 
graduates and professional school men. It 
shows that the higher education is Cceemed 
by the country 
many 


to be Cesirable an? often in 


sections is taken to be a matter of 


course. To show how advanced work in 
colleges had increased President Remsen of 
John Hopkins University, gave the follow 
ing statistics in his inaugural ad¢ress: In 
1850 there were only eight graduate stu- 
dents in all the V1Z.: 
3 at Harvard, 3 at Yale, 1 at the University 


of Virginia and 1 


American cclleges, 
at Trinity. In 1875 there 
were 395: in 19C0, 5.668; in 1902, more than 
6,000. That this not drawn 
from the attendance of Americans at 


increase has 
Ger 
man universities is shown by the fact that 
whereas there were 4 American students in 
German 1835, 
there were 397 in 1808. 


universities in 77 in 1860, 

These statistics are perfectly conclusive 
of two facts—the first is that there has been 
an enormous increase of American educa- 
tion at the top; and secon‘ly, that this in- 
crease is due to the practical deman’s of 
the time. The widespread of well-being in 
this country, the ambition of the family- 
stocks, the 
itself and the craving for social power have 


appreciation of education in 
been the dominant motives. 
— 
BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
HERE is a general impression that the 


American have the 


secular system of education in the schools. 


people adopted 
That this is not based on facts is shown by 
the Rev. D. T. P. Stevenson, Secretary of 
the National Reform Association, who said 
recently: 

“Statistics show that there are nine states 
in the Union in which reading of the Bible 
in the schools is compulsory; twelve states 
in which there are decisions of Boards of 
sixteen 
the Bible 
rests upon acknowledged usage, and only 


Education in favor of such reading; 
states in which the reading of 


five states in which there are legal deci- 
sions adverse to it. In so far as the state 
is Christian, the public school should repre- 
sent the character of the state. Moral char- 
acter is the greatest essential for the citi- 
zen, and moral character depends on moral 
training. We have chosen to rely upon the 
sole guarantee of an oath as the safeguard 
of the greatest interests of 
whether they are committed to our officials 


our people, 


or upheld in our courts of law. Of what 
value is this safeguard unless the men who 
are entrusted with the administration of the 
government or the law are capable of be 
ing bound by an oath?” 


PROFESSOR OF CHINESE AT COLUMBIA 
ID* FRIEDRICH HIRTH, the newly 
appointed professor ot the new Chi 
nese department of Columbia University 
is a man of much learning, is well-versed 
'» the Chinese language, and has achieved 
much in a literary way. 
Having held several 


government posi 


tions in China, his opportunities for ac- 
quiring a thorough knowlec<ige of the Chi- 


nese language were of the best. He began 


his studies in China during h:s app untment 
to the Chinese Customs Service in 1870, 
Dr. Hirth written papers both in 
German and in English on various subjects 
China, but principal 
work and the one which laid the foun !ation 


has 


connected with his 
of his fame, appeared in 1885, un ‘er the 
title, “China and the Re- 
searches Into Their Ancient and Me ‘iaeval 
Relations as 


Roman Orient: 
Represented in oll Chinese 
Records.” The book treats upen a certain 
powertul country described by the Chinese 
historians of the first century A. D.. under 


the name of Ta-JTsin. which former sino- 
had held Italy, 
with Rome as the capital of the empire. 

As an Chinese 


Hirth is perhaps the foremost in America. 


logues to correspond to 


instructor in Professor 
He purposes opening up courses in Co- 
lumbia first, for beginners on the study of 
for advanced 
students in Chinese texts concerning the 
Central 
anl the development of Chinese art: 


Chinese characters: second, 


history and geography of Asia, 


and, 
third, “or the general student, history of 


the Chinese Empire. 
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TURKEY’S SPY SYSTEM 
EVER before in the history of the 
N world or in any country has the spy 
system attained to such a stage of develop- 
ment as it has in Turkey at this time. 

It is a most elaborate organization, and 
costs an immense amount of money. There 
are spies and counter-spies, and counter- 
spies to the fourth or fifth degree. Their 
number is legion, and they are to be found 
ir, all classes of society, from the highest 
to the lowest. Besides the Minister of Po- 
lice, almost every high dignitary has his 
own service of spies. These are all rival 
organizations, and spend most of their time 
in spying and denouncing each other. All 
prominent persons are closely watched, 
and followed even while shopping, and 
should they meet another person of note 
and exchange a few words, the fact is care- 
fully noted. 

Turks no longer dare assemble in parties 
of five or six for the purpose of spending 
their evenings together. It is impossible 
for three or four of them to sit down at a 
table in a coffee house without having a spy 
at the next. On such occasions they al- 
ways speak very loud, so that everybody 
might hear them. Should a European con- 
verse with a Turk in the street, a spy will 
follow them and try to find out what they 
are saying. The result of all this is that the 
Turks avoid one another’s company as 
much as possible, and whenever they do 
come together the conversation is on the 
most futile subjects, and quite childish. 
The Turkish nation is growing more and 
more demoralized under the present spy 
system. 

—— 
THE IDEAL CITIZEN 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT took occa- 
casion during a recent address to des- 
cribe the ideal citizen. He said: 

“Now, when it comes to rendering serv- 
ice, what counts most in the college man, 
as with every other man, is not intellect, not 
honesty or courage, but character. Better 
than a strong body, a sound mind, is that 
aggregate of virile and decent qualities 
which makes up what we call character. A 
man strong in mind or body who misuses 
his strength becomes a foe to the body 
politic, and should be hunted down by all 
decent men. On the other hand, if he is a 
nice man, but of no account, one can do 
little with him. In life, as in war, patriotism 
and devotion are necessary, but if a man 
have these and also a slight tendency to 
run away his usefulness is impaired. 

“In civic strife we have little use for men 
who mean well, but do so feebly. The man 
who makes himself a force for cleanliness, 
for civic righteousness, is the man who 
counts. First he must have honesty, then 
courage, for the timid good man avails lit- 
tle in doing the world’s work. Lastly, and 
above all, he must have common sense. 
Without this he is at the mercy of those 
who without his design to do right know 
only too well how to make wrong effective. 

“In doing such service to our nation we 
need not only the soft and gentle virtues, 


but the virtues belonging to a race of vig- 
orous men, virtues of courage and honesty, 
and not merely honesty which refrains from 
doing wrong, but honesty that wars aggres- 
sively for right.” 

<—_ 

SECRETARY HAY’S TWO PRINCIPLES 
ECRETARY HAY’S triumphs of di- 
plomatic skill are attributed by him to 

the frankness and honest methods which 
have characterized all the negotiations with 
other countries. His notable 
concerning this at 


statement 
Harvard = should 
he preserved, in order that the youth of 
the land may be taught the difference be- 
tween scheming and chicanery, and meth 
ods open and above-board. He said: 
“There is little of the occult or the eso- 


teric about the conduct ot our diplomacy 
i modern times. The principles which 
have governed us are of limpid simplicity. 
1 have been criticised for saying we con- 
sidered the Monroe Doctrine and the Gold- 
en Rule a sufficient basis of action. But 
why should we not, when the one had its 
crigin in heaven and the other in the brain 
of a Harvard man? * * * We must 
confess our heroism has expanded. We 
are now too big to shirk ovr fair share of 
responsibility; let us hope we may never 
be big enough to have outgrown our con- 
science. We owe it to our past to be true 
to our history; we owe it to our future not 
to be false to our ideals.” 
= 

Probably the most curious European oath 
is administered in Norway. The witness 
raises his thumb, his forefinger and his 
middle finger. These signify the Trinity, 
while the larger of the uplifted fingers is 
supposed to represent the soul of the wit- 
ness and the smaller to indicate his body. 
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Men in every walk of life should 
have a keen interest in their physical 
welfare. Particularly should Law- 
yers, Doctors, Bankers, 
Clergymen, Educators, 
Merchants and others of sedentary 
occupations, look after their physical 
being. Jen minutes each day devoted 
to intelligent, systematic, persistent 
exercise wiil actually add years to 
one’s life—a benefit which can hardly 
be measured in dollars and cents. We 
are successfully teaching The Stone 
Method of Scientific Physical 
Culture to men and women in every 
part of the word. It requires only 10 
minutes each day, in your own room, 
just before retiring, or upon arising. 
No apparatus whatever is 
required, and you will be put to 
no expense aside from our modest fee. 

The Stone Method isa sys- 
tem of concentrated exertion, by which 
more exercise is actually obtained in 10 
minutes than by the use of apparatus 
two hours. The exercises are rational, 
moderate, and are taught by an instruct- 
or who is thoroughly versed in physiol- 
ogy. Do:s not overtax the 
heart. Our pupils are of both sexes 
and range in age from 5 to 85 years. 
The Stone Method embraces 
a thorough course in deep breathing 
without extra expense. 


’ 
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instruction, etc 


Follow our instructions and we 
promise you a fine, strong, well- 
developed physique, which bears every 
evidence of perfect manhood; a clear 
brain; a light step; a splendid circu- 
lation that will make itself known in 
a ruddy complexion; bright eyes; 
sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty 
of room in which to expand; an in- 
creased appetite; good digestion; an 
active liver; sound, restful sleep; an 
erect carriage. If you are too fat we 
can reduce your weight to normal, 
and if you are too thin we can in- 
crease your weight to what it should 
be. In a word, we give you greater 
strength, better health, 
LONGER LIFE. 

There is no guesswork about it, for 
individual instruction is given in every 
case. We take into consideration your 
present condition, and object which 
you wish to attain, and give you 
instructions accordingly. You will fol- 
low the instructions one week and 
report, stating what the effect has been 
and what results you have accom- 
plished, when instructions for another 
week will be sent you, and so on unti! 
the course is completed. We thus keep 
in touch with your progress and are 
enabled to advise you intelligently. 
You will be given the same considera- 
tion as though you were the only pupil. 


Women receive quite as much ben- 
efit from The Stone Method 
of Scientific Physical Culture as men. 
The sedentary life of the average 
woman certainly indicates this. About 
forty per cent. of our pupils are women 
and the results are most gratifying. 
No woman desires the same muscular 
development which she admires in 
men. This proves again the desir- 
ability of our individual instruction. 
In every case we take into consideration 
the occupation, habits, mode of living, 
and the object which the pupil desires 
to attain and give instructions accord- 
ingly. We can insure perfect health, a 
good complexion, and, when desired, 
an increased chest (or bust) develop- 
ment; we can increase the weight or 
reduce it; we can fill out those hollow 
places and give the form that beautiful 
contour so much desired; we can also 
reduce the abdomen as surely as day 
follows night. 

Mr Stone is the only physical in- 
structor paying special attention to 
women and children. He is assisted in 
this department by Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
who has had a very extensive experi- 
ence, and who a'‘one opens and answers 
letters of a private nature. Confideatial 
letters may be addressed **‘ Mrs. 
Ellen Walker, care The 
Stone School.” 


; ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND TESTIMONIALS FREE BY MAIL 


It is impossible, in this limited space, to convey an adequate idea of the importance of The 
Stone Method in attaining and maintaining perfect development and good health. We have 
prepared a booklet for men and one for women which explain the system in detail, our plan of mail 
These booklets contain many photos from life, showing what others have accomplished 
by The Stone Method. SENT FREE BY MAIL, with testimonials, etc. 
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